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GRETA GARBO as NINOTCHKA her first comedy role. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


THEATRE ARTS FROM WAR 
TO WAR—C. B. COCHRAN 


T was in days like these that THEATRE 
| ARTS was born — in August 1916, in 
Detroit, under the guidance of Sheldon 
Cheney. It was the war that brought the 
magazine to New York in January 1918, 
penniless but abounding in vitality. 
It came because patriotic feelings then 
were running too high to make allowance 
for irony, and a certain English critic 
had sent THEATRE ARTS a photograph of 
the beautiful Art Theatre in Munich 
with a caption to the effect that building 
a theatre as lovely as this, where the 
audience could see and hear from every 
seat and be comfortable besides, was a 
form of Germanic propaganda that no 
Anglo-Saxon would indulge in. This 
humorous bit cost Mr. Cheney his 
western subsidy and sent the magazine 
drifting to New York. The group of edi- 
tors that joined him here (Kenneth 
Macgowan, S. Marion Tucker, Edith J. R. 
Isaacs), and their sponsors, picked up 
the magazine with two definitely agreed 
purposes. The first was to make the 
publication theatrical, that is, to have it 
represent all of the arts that go to the 
making of real theatre. The other, which 
seemed more important to everyone con- 








Feliks Topolski, the Polish artist, im- 

agines Shaw directing Geneva in the 

English edition of the play (Constable). 
oe 


SHAW has re-written his screed on 
dictators, bringing it up to date, 
and promises to keep up the good 
work for the ‘duration’. The new 
version of Geneva will open in To- 
ronto ‘if and when’ the Colbourne- 
Jones company sponsored by the 
British Council arrive from England. 
& 
THE Russian-made film of that vio- 
lent anti-Nazi play Professor Mam- 
lock, produced in New York by the 
Federal Theatre several years ago, 
was given at the Academy in London 
during the last week in August. 
Writing in the Odserver, September 
3, C. A. Lejeune remarks: ‘That 
Moscow should have sent London 
this picture of Nazi Germany, and 
that the film trade should have 
chosen this moment to publish it is 
one of the neater ironies of the year.’ 
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A NUMBER of promising plays, on 
their way to Broadway, have already 
had out-of-town openings and can be 
counted on to arrive during Octo- 
ber. Helen Hayes, shedding her regal 
robes, opened the Philadelphia sea- 
son on September 18 with the Hecht- 
MacArthur Ladies and Gentlemen 
and on the same day George 
Abbott’s first production See My 
Lawyer, directed by Ezra Stone, 
made its bow in Baltimore. Sky/ark, 
starring Gertrude Lawrence, opened 
in Princeton on September 23 after 
a spring tryout and some summer 
theatre showings. The Man Who 
Came to Dinner, George Kaufman’s 
and Moss Hart’s contribution to the 
dwindling gaiety of nations, tested 
its laughs before a Hartford audi- 
ence on the same evening. And the 
Lunts’ ‘outrageous production’, as 
it is billed, of The Taming of the 
Shrew — a new version of the play 
New York welcomed in 1935 — 
came to Washington on October 2 
on its way to the inauguration of the 
Wisconsin Union Theatre. 


+ 
MARTHA GRAHAM has been 
parodied in a London revue before 
she has appeared at all in England. 
The Gala Dance Matinee number in 
Farjeon’s Little Revue presented a 
riotous take-off of Miss Graham’s 
American Document danced by Cyril 
Ritchard as Martha of the Plains. 


e 
WILFRID LAWSON’S call to army 
duty has made it necessary for the 
Playwrights’ Company to postpone 
Sidney Howard’s Madam, Will You 
Walk in which Mr. Lawson was to 
have played the leading role. 

+ 
TIN PAN ALLEY expects that the 
European War will cut its revenues 
by about $1,250,000 a year — due 
to the loss of its foreign markets. 
Songwriters, music publishers and 
gramophone recorders will all find 
their budgets seriously affected. 
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cerned, was to make THEATRE ARTS 
doubly international —in its content 
and in its subscribers. The aim was to 
put a girdle around the earth through 
the medium of the theatre, to form a 
round-the-world chain that was stronger 
than politics or economics, in the faith 
that the theatre was not only the most 
democratic but the most international 
and illuminating of all the arts and so 
the soundest foundation for human 
fellowship. 

After twenty years THEATRE ARTS 
had defended its right to claim success 
in this field, with subscribers in every 
country in the world. Before war broke 
out in the Orient, the young men in 
China and in Japan as well as the schol- 
ars used it freely in their theatres and 
colleges and libraries. In Moscow the 
yellow covers were a familiar sight on 
all directors’ tables. A traveler in Tahiti 
said the magazine was in every white 
house on the island. Ray Henderson 
found it in a newspaper office in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, and again in a concert- 
hall in Java. A hotel-keeper in Bali 
offered it to a visiting guest as the best 
interpretation of the island. A Swedish 
actor said that Swedish artists go to it 
to study not only the American theatre 
but the theatre of the world. The sub- 
scription list showed Iraq and Iran, 
Alaska and South Africa, New Zealand 
and even Raratonga, the lonely island 
in the Pacific. Everywhere, too, our 
subscribers were our editorial corre- 
spondents. The leaders in each country’s 
professional and tributary theatres, they 
would send us the theatre news they 
were proudest of, or tell us where to 




















THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


find it. Through the pages of THEATRE 
ARTS news of every land’s new plays was 
carried to other lands, and before long 
the plays followed, helping to create a 
foundation for better understanding be- 
tween men of different nations. 

From the day that war broke out in 
China those tragic envelopes have begun 
to come back marked ‘Removed — 
present address unknown’. There are 
whole countries that have been wiped 
from the subscription list, and many 
links in the chain of news are broken by 
death and poverty and censorship. But 
THEATRE ARTS, born in one war, looks to 
its subscribers in distant lands to fill in 
the gaps where possible so that the 
theatre may go on with its work of 
interpreting men to one another. 

A INTERVIEW with C. B. Cochran 
on the subject of a producer’s 
responsibility toward his theatre is es- 
pecially interesting when considered in 
relation to the attitude of our own pro- 
ducers, who assumed so generally, dur- 
ing the recent strike threat, that it was 
no part of their responsibility to have 
plays in readiness to open the theatres 
when the call came. This is what Coch- 
ran said, after the English theatres had 
been temporarily closed by decree: ‘ While 
there must be no “indecent haste’ on 
the part of either the profession or the 
public to open the theatres again, man- 
agers and producers should be ready to 
open at once when the word is given. I 
was actively preparing a show before the 
declaration of war, and my collaborators 
and myself will get it ready for the day 
when we are told to turn on the tap.’ 


THE ‘One Big Union’, which Pins 
and Needles warbled about, may be- 
come an actuality in show business 
by December 1 if negotiations on 
foot since the settlement of the 
threatened actor-stagehand strike 
mature according to schedule. Ac- 
tors’ Equity — headed by Bert Ly- 
tell during Arthur Byron’s illness — 
is expected to join forces with the 
Screen Actors’ Guild and eleven 
other actor unions, under the Four 
A banner. The principal objectives 
of the new organization include one 
membership card, one basic system 
of dues and freedom of choice by 
the performer as to his primary 
occupation. 

Coincidentally, a three-way work- 
ing agreement between the actors, 
stagehands and musicians — to the 
mutual advantage of each group — 
is being worked out. Since the pres- 
ent agreement, however, is not bind- 
ing for any definite term — and 
since the Teamsters Union is always 
a factor to be reckoned with — there 
is no positive assurance as yet that 
the theatre war, which took place 
in September, may not repeat itself 
at a moment’s notice. 

IT MAY not be of great theatrical 
interest that Major Alfred Chris- 
topher Goggins played the part of 
Uncle Jasper in the film of Suwanee 
River and of Old Black Joe in the 
dramatic production of that name. 
But there is a keener sound to the 
news when, added to it, are some of 
the facts about Major Goggins which 
appear in an article in Opportunity. 
He was born, it seems, near Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, in 1838. At the 
age of three he, his mother and 148 
other slaves were put ‘on the 
block’, the entire assemblage sold 
for $1,110. He was Amherst’s first 
Negro alumnus. He has served as a 
soldier and as an officer in all our 
wars. He is now president of the Ex- 
Slave Association of Greater Miami. 
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‘Smile, Demmit, Smile 
War-Time Theatre in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


HERE’S so little peace in the world these days that it’s well to 

be thankful for such peace as there is. On a famous Sunday 
evening early in September, 4000 embattled actors gathered at the 
Hotel Astor, ready to fight to the limit the raid of the stagehands’ 
union on their jurisdictional preserves. The fight was not necessary. 
To the accompaniment of cheer upon cheer, Frank Gillmore, veteran 
president of the Four A’s, announced that a settlement had been 
reached. Peace — or at any rate an armistice — had been signed, 
and all actors brought once more into the fold of the actors’ unions. 
There was no strike, yet the struggle which preceded that memorable 
September 3rd had put a full stop to production plans along Broad- 
way. But though there are no new plays on the record, there are many 
openings promised for the near future. Whether plays open tonight 
or next month, whether theatres are closed temporarily, as they were 
in London and Paris following the declaration of a ‘state of war’, 
or whether they are threatened with strikes and walkouts as they 
were during the recent union ‘unpleasantness’, the theatre itself 
will manage not only to survive but to flourish, not unlike the pro- 
verbial green bay tree with which it has much in common. 

For the theatre is inured to such misadventures and sometimes 
even benefits by them. Closings, long and short, are no novelty to it. 
Its career is chequered with what at the time appeared to be fatal 
breaks in its continuity. In Shakespeare’s day the plague was a con- 
stant enemy, closing the London playhouses for months at a time and 
sending the actors off to the provinces to pick up a scant living 
among the none-too-appreciative yokels. The Puritans, uniting the 
forces of politics and religion in one inimical front, closed the Eng- 
lish theatre for eighteen mortal years. Yet in the long run the theatre 
survived, and the tradition which stretches from Shakespeare to 
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LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


Helen Hayes returns to Broadway after five years as Queen Victoria in a 
modern comedy drama by Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur. The play 
centres on the activity of a jury in a Los Angeles murder trial. Miss Hayes 
is seen in a mountain-top interlude, with two of the jurymen who have fallen 
in love with her — Philip Merivale, who is co-starred, and Roy Roberts. 


Vandamm 








MONTY WOOLLEY — The Man Who Came to Dinner under the riotous 
auspices of George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart. 
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‘SMILE, DEMMIT, SMILE’ 


Broadway — indeed from Athens to Broadway — seems, as we look 
back on it, unbroken. Even the great gap of the Dark Ages, almost 
a thousand years of a theatreless Europe, is forgotten when an 
actress such as Mme. Paxinou brings Electra to life on the modern 
stage, as she did in London last summer, or when Euripides’ Trojan 
Women lament the futility and waste of war in words that echo 
our own thoughts today. War, famine, pestilence, revolution, perse- 
cution, fanaticism and folly take their toll of the theatre, are taking 
it here and now all over the world — yet they can never permanently 
destroy it, though their immediate effect is to weaken and diminish 
its creative and productive life. 

When the Theatre of War takes over tragedy on the scale that 
modern wars provide, the show shops are apt to go in for an exclusive 
diet of farce, comedy, romance, melodrama and song-and-dance. The 
order of the day is that phrase found pinned up in a battered dug-out 
on the Western Front during the last war: ‘Smile, demmit, smile.’ 
As war settles down into its dull and tiresome routine of mud and 
boredom — varied with nightmare — musical comediés, spy plays, 
artificial heroics and sweeter forms of sentiment find willing audiences. 
During the first year of the last war, some attempt was made to ‘carry 
on’ as usual in London. Six new plays and twenty-one revivals were 
produced before Christmas, 1914. There was the usual collection of 
Christmas pantomimes and topical revues. There were at least two 
war plays, one of them so ‘saturated with sentiment and rhetoric’ 
that it received short shrift; the other, The Man Who Stayed at 
Home starring Denis Eadie, was a typical humorous and exciting 
spy play which set the pattern of many of its kind that the war years 
were to produce. In the eyes of one contemporary chronicler, to whom 
the plays of an Ibsen, a Strindberg or a Brieux were anathema, the 
war had at least one healthy effect on the theatre; it ‘swept the boards 
clear of the finicking problem plays’ which, according to the writer, 
had been a cause of affliction and mourning. The English public 
gave a sigh of relief and lapsed into bathos. 

Before the sweep was entirely complete, however, Ibsen’s Ghosts 
was given its first public showing by J. T. Grein who had produced 
it originally for the Independent Theatre Society in the early nineties. 
Galsworthy’s The Mob, Maugham’s The Land of Promise, Zangwill’s 
The Melting Pot were among the more serious plays put on during the 
first six months of the war. Granville Barker, leading the way toward 
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new production methods, staged The Dynasts so impressively that 
it gained recognition even from conventionally minded theatregoers 
who viewed theatrical innovations with alarm. This was the year in 
which the golden fairies in his production of 4 Midsummer Night's 
Dream had caused a mild theatrical scandal, when the Stage Society 
had produced Uncle Vanya, and Ashley Dukes’ version of The Comedy 
of the Man Who Married a Dumb Wife made its London bow. But 
by far the most successful play of the season was Potash and Perl- 
mutter, held over from the year before and still going strong. Its closest 
competitors were Peg O’ My Heart with Laurette Taylor, and a 
revival of The Little Minister, both providing gentle and kindly relief 
from all-too-overwhelming anxieties. 

As the years went by and the slaughter continued, fewer and fewer 
new plays of ‘strong interest’ were attempted. In 1915 Doris Keane 
in Romance added a touch of glamour to the round of light comedies, 
musicals and spy plays which attempted to provide diversion to a 
darkened London. Soldiers home on leave, wounded Tommies, a popu- 
lation facing too many grim realities, demanded diversion and got it. 
A Little Bit of Fluff was the 1916 hit — with Potash and Perlmutter 
still at it. Billetted, Inside the Lines, General Post, showed the stage 
as khaki-colored as the audience; but the great success of the years 
which added air-raids to the general horrors, was the fabulous Chu- 
Chin-Chow which ran for 2,238 successive performances, breaking all 
theatre records in the process. The extravagances of this gorgeous 
spectacle set in a highly imaginary Orient were comfortably remote 
from the muddy realities of the Western Front. Yet even those muddy 
realities could be turned to laughter. Old Bill of Bairnsfather’s 
inimitable cartoons came to life first in a sketch in F/ying Colours at 
the London Hippodrome and later in a show of his own, The Better 
’Ole, which was played month after month to riotous appreciation. 

The war had a very different effect on the theatre in America. 
There was, of course, a spate of war-tinged plays of no intrinsic value, 
and musical comedies and revues broke out in a rash of female warriors 
marching and countermarching in pink-legged ranks. The Hippodrome 
opened on September 5, 1914, with a mammoth show called Wars 
of the World, but the really successful plays of the 1914-15 season 
were the usual run of comedies and melodramas: On Trial by Elmer 
Rice (then Elmer L. Reizenstein), with its flash-back technique point- 
ing up a good theatrical story; Jean Webster’s Daddy Long-Legs 
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OF MICE AND MEN 


John Steinbeck’s poignant fable of friendship and frustration was one of the 
surprise successes of the pre-War London theatre. Produced by Norman 
Marshall with an all-English cast for special performances at the Gate 
Theatre, it was moved to the West End where it played to crowded houses. 
John Mill and Niall MacGinnis are the George and Lennie. 
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Warner Bros. 








ZORINA in the film version of ON YOUR TOES. 




















“SMILE, DEMMIT, SMILE’ 


starring Ruth Chatterton as an orphan-asylum Cinderella; Twin 
Beds, It Pays to Advertise and other merry and long-forgotten japes. 
Though the theatrical Jeremiahs reported the season as ‘the most 
disastrous the theatre had ever known’, the record shows another 
picture: 135 openings, a healthy list of long runs, plenty of musicals 
and the first stirrings of a number of new enterprises which were 
to prove of paramount importance to the stage. 

In January 1915 Granville Barker opened a season of his produc- 
tions at Wallack’s with Anatole France’s The Man Who Married a 
Dumb Wife and Shaw’s Androcles and the Lion. The scenery for the 
curtain raiser was designed by that young banner bearer of the new 
movement in the theatre, Robert Edmond Jones, and brought him 
instant and vociferous acclaim. Indeed the whole Granville Barker 
season was a landmark in the American theatre. His productions of 
4 Midsummer Night's Dream, with the same golden fairies that had 
alarmed London, was received with enthusiasm in New York. For 
the first time in many years the theatre drew the type of audience 
usually seen only at concerts and in the picture galleries — the in- 
telligent, eager, forward-looking public which had become bored with 
the banalities of the commercial stage — and gave a warm welcome 
to the thoroughly professional but fresh and original productions at 
Wallack’s and to an excellent company which included O. P. Heggie, 
Lillah McCarthy, Nicholas Hannen, Ernest Cossart and a number of 
other now-familiar names. 

A month after the Granville Barker opening a group of actors and 
theatre enthusiasts calling themselves the Washington Square Players 
set up shop at the Bandbox Theatre on Fifty-Seventh Street and put 
on bills of one-act plays at a fifty-cent top. In March of this same 
fecund year an announcement appeared in the papers to the effect 
that the Neighborhood Players were giving a play called Tethered 
Sheep by a young American playwright, Robert Gilbert Walsh, at 
their Grand Street Playhouse. Later in the same year Lord Dunsany’s 
The Glittering Gate, Oliphant Down’s The Maker of Dreams and Stra- 
vinski’s Petrouchka emphasized the fact that this unique playhouse 
set down in the slums of the lower East Side was dedicated by its crea- 
tors, Alice and Irene Lewisohn, to all the arts of the theatre combined 
— music, dance, design, playwriting and performance. The ordinary 
playgoing public paid little or no attention to these supposedly unim- 
portant items, being much more impressed by the arrival of Mrs. 
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Patrick Campbell in Pygmalion and by the much-advertised tours of 
Sarah Bernhardt and Beerbohm Tree. 

By 1917, when the United States had entered the war and khaki 
had become the only wear here as abroad, American audiences were 
being adjured to ‘give until it hurts’ and the flag was waved on all 
occasions. Monster benefits, Red Cross and war loan drives were used 
to stimulate the proper sacrificial enthusiasms and to obtain the much- 
needed sinews of war. Laurette Taylor toured in Hartley Manners’ 
Out There and added $600,000 to the war chest, while Elsie Janis went 
‘out there’ in person to cheer the soldiers behind the lines. The 
theatre was credited with selling $50,000,000 worth of war bonds, and 
war plays such as Friendly Enemies, Under Orders, Where Poppies 
Bloom and, inevitably, The Better ’Ole blossomed along Broadway. 

The outstanding importation from Europe during the last year of 
the war was the Théatre du Vieux Colombier. Jacques Copeau took 
over the Garrick and remodeled it along the lines of his intimate Paris 
theatre. He brought with him a memorable company including Louis 
Jouvet and Valentine Tessier, and gave a typical Vieux Colombier pro- 
gram of Moliére, Shakespeare and the famous Carrosse du Saint 
Sacrament. The most important production of the season was Les 
Fréres Karamazov. ‘In the last four years in New York,’ wrote Rollo 
Peters at the time, ‘I can remember two magnificent symphonic 
productions in which the action and the actors were fused in a fusion 
incredibly suggestive of life: Emanuel Reicher’s presentation of 
Hauptmann’s The Weavers [December 1915] and Jacques Copeau’s 
production of Les Fréres Karamazov. This,’ he said, “was something 
for the American theatre to feel and profit by: a sincerity, a mastery 
of a true technique.’ 

In the meanwhile the Washington Square Players had gone quietly 
ahead with their task of bringing outstanding European playwrights to 
the attention of American audiences. At the Comedy Theatre they 
gave one- and two-act plays by Ibsen, Strindberg, Schnitzler, Maeter- 
linck, Chekhov, Andreiev. Their productions, uneven in quality but 
inventive and original in both material and technique, gave opportuni- 
ties to a number of young actors. Katharine Cornell, Roland Young, 
Rollo Peters, Frank Conroy, José Ruben, were associated with these 
early ventures. A young painter named Lee Simonson turned from 
the studio to the stage — to its great enhancement. In 1918 the Wash- 
ton Square Players disbanded, but not for long. Many of the original 
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group reappeared as the Theatre Guild in April 1919, producing their 
first commercial success, St. John Ervine’s Fohn Ferguson, in May of 
that year. Augustin Duncan was now directing and acting for them; 
Rollo Peters was ‘director’. The Board which was to guide the Guild 
through its many years of achievement was formed at this time and 
most of its present members, — Philip Moeller, Lawrence Langner, 
Lee Simonson, Maurice Wertheim, Helen Westley, Theresa Helburn, 
— were then in command. 

Down on MacDougall Street during these war years the Province- 
town Players were producing the plays of O’Neill, Susan Glaspell, 
George Cram Cook and other American playwrights, and even Broad- 
way itself began to accept the new ideas of stagecraft. These years saw 
the emergence of John Barrymore as an actor of the first calibre, first 
in Galsworthy’s Fustice (1916), then, in his association with Arthur 
Hopkins and Robert Edmond Jones, in Redemption and The Fest. 
Though the regular Broadway theatre was all this time providing its 
full quota of sentiment, melodrama and leg-shows — correct fare for 
war-harassed populations — the germs of that new theatre, which 
has today gone far towards replacing the old and has set America 
in the forefront of the world’s theatre, were not destroyed. 

Nor did America lose on the battlefields of France as many poten- 
tial playwrights as did her allies. Laurence Stallings, Robert Sherwood, 
Sidney Howard and the rest came back from the war with much to 
say, though it was many years before they were ready to say it. The 
protest voiced in What Price Glory, in Fourney’s End, in Idiot’s De- 
light, in Miracle at Verdun, in Paths of Glory, in Johnny Fohnson, came 
many years after the event and has proved as ineffectual in preventing 
a new war as have the outcries of the novelists, the poets, the histori- 
ans and the economists who have all spent twenty years proving 
its futility. Yet, though ineffectual, such protests must be made 
until propaganda and war hysteria again swamp the theatre and 
silence not merely the voice of reason but its very functioning. 


Until that happens, we can still see Fourney’s End and ponder on 
where a world will get to that not only makes its soldiers dig them- 
selves into the ground and die like frightened moles, but forces whole 
populations to huddle in caves while tons of dynamite blow the world 
to pieces over their heads. 

It is obvious that a play such as Yourney’s End could not be given 
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in a country actually at war. Its devastating commentary on the waste 
of human life involved in modern fighting, its picture of the pathetic 
subterfuges by which the unendurable is endured, would be no help 
or comfort either to the men who are forced to lead the life it pre- 
sents so realistically or to their families whose waking and sleeping 
hours are haunted by just such visions. R. C. Sherriff, in writing 
this, his first venture as a dramatist, knew whereof he spoke. He 
had gone into the war at the age of seventeen, but he waited ten 
years after it was over before the experience was sufficiently remote 
to be the subject of objective treatment. It was produced in 1928 
by the London Stage Society, taken on as a professional production by 
Maurice Browne, and brought to America in March 1929, after its 
sensational success in London. 

In reviving Fourney’s End today as the first offering of what he 
hopefully entitles ‘a New York Drama Festival’, Leonard Sillman is 
possibly making a last futile gesture in the face of a world gone even 
madder than it did in 1914-18. The play stands up very well in re- 
vival, though its first act drags both in writing and in direction. Mr. 
Sillman has not been able to overcome the curious dating that ten 
years inflict on any script. The English public school attitude and 
ideas seem more ineffectual than they did when Yourney’s End first 
debunked theatre warfare. There is everywhere today a franker 
admission of fear, a less blind adherence to the code of the playing- 
fields of Eton, than there was during the last war. The Great War 
was followed by the Great Disillusionment, which plays such as 
Journey's End did their share to bring about. Yet, in spite of some 
dull stretches in the first act, emphasized by pedestrian direction and 
several fumbling performances, the second and third acts shake the 
complacency even of those to whom its picture of shattered nerves 
and futile death is merely an elder’s tale and not a remembered horror. 

Colin Keith-Johnson, himself a war veteran, who played Captain 
Stanhope in the original production, played it again with marked ef- 
fect in its climaxes. He is less happy in the quieter scenes where he 
allows himself to fall into a conventional, tight-lipped, hammering 
speech and jerky movement to express the inner strain under which 
Stanhope is suffering. His performance, particularly in the earlier 
scenes, suffers in consequence, but his terrific outburst after the 
drunken orgy with which he attempts to blot out his grief over Os- 
borne’s death still has the impact which its original performance left 
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on the mind. Reginald Mason plays the part of Lieutenant Osborne 
with kindly competence. He has to handle some of the more difficult 
moments in the play — the passages when sentiment balances pre- 
cariously on the edge of sentimentality. Jack Merivale, sharing some 
of these scenes with him, managed, mainly by his youthful enthusiasm 
and good looks (the bony structure of his face is startlingly like that 
of his father), to disarm too critical a judgment. A. P. Kaye, as always 
thoroughly in control of the situation, presented the homespun h»-mors 
and virtues of 2nd Lieutenant Trotter with admirable stage sense, as 
did also Victor Beecroft as Private Mason. 

The play as a whole suffered from the same kind of unevenness as 
did almost all the individual performances. The result was a constant 
breaking of the current which swept it, in its original production, 
if not to the heights of tragedy at least into the full reach of pathos 
and of pity. Zourney’s End closes with artillery fire off-stage and the 
collapse of the dugout itself in a shower of earth and rocks. The pro- 
gram records that the play takes place on an evening in March 1918, 
somewhere in France. 1939 finds the world there again. 


Geneva in Warsaw: August ’39 


With a Warsaw postmark of August 22, this account of Shaw's 

play in the Polish capital came to THEaTRE arts. — Editor's Note 

HE Poles have always been Shaw enthusiasts. Each year sees at 

least one of his plays on the Warsaw stage and here The Apple 

Cart had its premiére. Now the Polski Theatre in Warsaw is presenting 

the veteran author’s Geneva, and by so doing makes Poland the first 

foreign country to stage this play. This is, indeed, quite proper, seeing 

that the excellent illustrations for the English edition of the work 
were done by a Polish artist, Feliks Topolski. 

Geneva is drawing full houses. It should, for unlike most of Shaw’s 
other plays, it is alive from start to finish. Moreover, it fits in with the 
times. The first act is concerned with showing what a futile thing the 
League of Nations has become. Its chief interest lies in the summoning 
before the Hague Tribunal of Signor Bombardone, Ernest Battler and 
General Flanco de Fortinbras, their unexpected appearance, the 
charges made against them and their defense. The whole is fantastic, 
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ironical and satiric, with much sound sense tucked in. There are mani- 
fold occasions for smiles, and some for vigorous applause. 

The play is in the hands of some of the most capable actors on the 
Polish stage. One of the best of all the parts is that of the Secretary of 
the League of Nations, a disillusioned, indifferent, scrupulously polite, 
perfectly groomed official. The one woman character the Poles keep 
in the cast is the Secretary of the Committee for International In- 
tellectual Cooperation, Begonia Brown. It is a considerable part, and 
is well played, in keeping with the fantastic character of the whole. 
Shaw does not content himself with bringing on a few characters, and 
there are many in the Polish presentation who deserve praise. 

The stage decorations, by the well-known artist Daszewski, are so 
thoroughly in accord with the spirit of the play that not even the most 
critical grumble about them. 

August is the month when everybody is supposed to be out of 
town. Yet Geneva is drawing crowds. The attendance during this dead 
month forecasts a long run and good houses during the autumn. It is 
not just a good play for the Poles. It is almost a part of reality. 


London Blackout 


The English Scene 


ASHLEY DUKES 


T THE time of writing, the position of the London stage is this. 
All theatres and movie houses have been closed by order 
since the war began. Those within a mile and a half of Leicester 
Square, including the whole area of the West End of London, are now 
allowed to reopen provided they close by six in the evening. Outside 
this area, and in the rest of the country as far as is known, entertain- 
ments are permitted until ten in the evening. Nobody who knows 
present conditions would wish to continue an entertainment after this 
latter hour. It is thought to be unlikely that the authorities will make 
much variation in the permitted hours, which are intended to prevent 
large assemblies of people in vulnerable areas such as the City of 
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Westminster. The question therefore is — can the West End theatre 
survive at all by giving afternoon performances, and if not, what kind 
of decentralized theatre will take its place for what is already called, 
once more, ‘the duration’? 

The provincial repertory houses will no doubt carry on as usual, 
and some of them should do well. But with rare exceptions no theatres 
outside London make original productions of plays; all of them are 
dependent on the hire of a limited number of recent stage copyrights. 
This material will still be available from the usual agents, but whether 
or not it will meet the need of the playgoer is doubtful. The demand 
of the moment is for comedy, as at the beginning of every war; and the 
few good comedies of this generation will be done to death in a short 
while. Also their wisecracks and their picture of social conditions will 
pass swiftly out of date. The success of Shaw in the last few months 
has been a portent, reminding us that comedy is nourished by the 
mind and not the body of society. Looking back, one finds it hard to 
name half a dozen comedies of contemporary life possessing a hope of 
survival. The pages of social history are turning too fast for that. 

In London, the theatre should have decentralized much sooner 
and in different fashion. For years past the outlying theatres have 
been mostly try-out stages for the very West End which now looks so 
doubtfully to the future. The largest houses, at Golders Green or 
Streatham, have performed West End successes after their run. It was 
the ambition of the smaller houses, like the Embassy or Kew or Rich- 
mond theatres, to perform them before the run and acquire an in- 
terest in their copyright. In any case, all these theatres are equipped 
and accustomed to give plays for one week only. They know nothing 
of the careful preparation and casting, long rehearsal and continuous 
work of a company under the conditions of a run. The Gate and the 
Westminster, both of them situated in the central London region, 
have been the true pioneers of West End production; and for the 
present they must either give matinees or cease their work. I take no 
credit for the situation of the Mercury, which lies outside the early- 
closing area and proposes to reopen with The Playboy of the Western 
World (continuing a run begun last winter). This will be followed by 
the Mandragola of Machiavelli, for which an English license has been 
granted after 400 years. After these two classical comedies, it will be 
time enough to think of new plays by English poets. 

Meantime the best play of the pre-war month reappears already in 
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a London suburb, drawing great audiences. This is the Gielgud revival 
of The Importance of Being Earnest, a comedy recast out of all knowl- 
edge since it was done for a series of afternoon performances last 
spring. Edith Evans still plays Lady Bracknell in a style of lofty cari- 
cature which must be taken as the style of the whole presentation, 
since Gielgud follows it himself or maybe leads the way. It is not the 
only style applicable to the play, but it has undeniable distinction. 
Short of going back to the realistic conventions of 1895, when neither 
of the young men would have crammed sandwiches or talked with 
their mouths full, and when ladies of the period knew how to assert 
themselves without letting off conscious crackers of Old Comedy every 
time they opened their mouths, it is hard to see how the essential spirit 
could be better preserved. And it is the essential spirit that matters; 
let us not forget that neither Twelfth Night nor The Way of the World 
can ever appear on the modern stage as the authors imagined them. 
The living imagination creates an Importance like this present one, 
and snaps its fingers at a tradition based on experience of forty-five 
years ago. It is quite enough that a play should live so long — indeed 
a thought heartening to all writers for the stage at this hour. Forty- 
five years, and a jubilee well in sight, and a good revival in progress — 
what more could be hoped for? If Shaw gets such a jubilee for his 
Arms and the Man he will be lucky; it was first performed only two or 
three years after Wilde’s comedy, and it began a new era in English 
writing for the stage. But Wilde proves now to be the more timeless, 
and we stand closer to his mind than to that of Noel Coward or 
Somerset Maugham. 

Of the plays running in the pre-war weeks, The Corn Is Green 
deserves survival too; and it is duly scheduled to appear at another 
big suburban house, with Sybil Thorndike in her original part. Some 
of the other successes of the summer will go on tour with good pros- 
pects, and one or two big musical shows are planned for the West 
End; but no producer is likely to risk the fortunes of a new straight 
play, even a comedy, on six afternoon performances weekly. A seventh 
may be added by Sunday opening, which can hardly be allowed to the 
screen and denied to the stage at this moment; but that will make little 
practical difference to a dark situation. When summertime comes to 
an end, the curtain-fall projects an audience into the blackout. In the 
theatreland of London, where all the material of the English stage 
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has until now been created, nothing may survive except big musicals 
and little revues, which will be able to say and sing of Hitler what they 
please. 

One remedy will be to make original productions in coastal towns 
and resorts, in Oxford and Cambridge and cathedral cities, followed 
by tours. But in an England already organized for repertory with the 
West End as its base of supply, and unwilling to accept any play as a 
touring proposition unless it bears the stamp of West End success, 
this is not easy. The first claim on theatre transport facilities will be 
made by the big organization, to be called Ensa, which gives profes- 
sional entertainment to the troops and services. A further claim will 
be made by companies giving entertainment to the evacuated. The 
ordinary theatre for the civilian — which becomes the exceptional 
theatre as civilians diminish in number from service requirements — 
will need its own organization from within the professional guilds or 
societies. Producing managers, dramatists, actors and directors will 
have to get together and present their claim to go on living and work- 
ing and meeting a public need. The conditions are not those which 
brought the Federal Theatre Project into existence in America, but 
the results of that experiment will have to be studied and understood. 
It is unlikely that private speculators will be able to finance play pro- 
duction, and existing producer-managers are likely either to withdraw 
from business for the time being or to send out old-established plays on 
tour. Artists will be ready enough to work on minimum salaries or 
percentages, as authors have worked at all times; but the capital re- 
quired will have to be supplied under some pooling system by a theatre 
trust, receiving the bulk of profits and bearing the bulk of losses. 
Such a socialized or guild theatre could count upon the strongest press 
support; and we may even see the critics brought into the scheme as 
willing defenders of the stage as art and institution. 

These reflections in the first weeks of war are subject to the shock 
of events. The immemorial dramatic details of London’s life — the 
queues at the pit doors, the street musicians, the Hyde Park orators — 
are here to-day and gone to-morrow. Even the policemen have other 
helmets and other voices and gestures. Strangers talk to one another 
in buses and trains and often in the streets. I knew perhaps three 
neighbors in the street where I have lived for twenty years; and now I 
know them all. Office hours begin at dawn or soon after; we may soon 
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be back in the social habits of the eighteenth century when people 
dined at three in the afternoon, the day’s work done. Whatever hap- 
pens, theatre as an immediate after-dinner entertainment is for the 
present dead. Maybe when raids have come and gone, it will settle 
down to the admirable hour of seven in the evening, preceded by an 
hour of conversation in the coffee-house and followed by the hour of 
supper at nine-thirty. Such is the best condition for drama and the 
dramatist. As we fight our retreating battle of civilization, it can well 
be kept in view. 

And the classics and tradition? The soil of the National Theatre 
site is being excavated to fill sandbags, which is the most useful func- 
tion it can now perform. The Old Vic company, which was to have 
made its big autumn experiment with a nightly change of bill, has 
opened in Buxton and is coming to a big theatre, not its own, in the 
London suburbs. Stratford may well take on a new significance as a 
theatre town, if the restrictions on private motoring do not narrow its 
radius of appeal too far. Other places like Dartington are already 
equipped for keeping theatre alive. Many towns in Devon and Corn- 
wall will have their playhouse this winter, and to some of them may 
fall the distinction of breaking new ground. For the rest one hears of 
caravan theatres carrying their own stage and building, company 
and costumes. If our return to the middle ages is predestined, here is 
one accompaniment that will serve. | 

Over London the multitudinous balloons hang in the dusk like 
extinguished lanterns. The radio pointer traverses Babel, each 
speaker crying his neighbor’s tongue on his own or another wave- 
length. German communists and Austrian nationalists, this evening, 
whisper, even on the air. The blackout falls, but it is not for ever. 
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JOHN GIELGUD in The Importance of Being Earnest — the first play to 
re-open in London after the outbreak of war. Two thousand people stood in 
line for hours to see this brilliant revival. It is reported that Gielgud will 
soon leave the cast to join the army. 
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BALI AND JAVA DANCERS with DEVI DJA 


With the visit of Devi Dja and her dance troupe, another distinctive tradi- 
tional Far East art sends a caravan to the American crossroads of world 
culture. Elaborately costumed, the company also carries its own gamelan 








orchestra of gongs, drums and oriental wind instruments. The traditional 
dances of Bali, Java, Sumatra, Ceram, Papua and Borneo comprise the pro- 
gram. Of the premiére danseuse the Brussels Matin reports, ‘Devi Dja has 
danced since her sixth year, but it is possible that she has danced an entire 


sequence of former existences.’ 
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CHRONICA: NEW DANCE DRAMA OF THE JOOSS BALLET 


The Green Table told the story of war. Chronica is a legend of the prelude to 
war. In the words of Ashley Dukes, ‘a “free urban community” of the great 
Italian age develops that remarkable and mystic complex, the hero-worship 
of a “Leader”. . . . Inevitably the system introduced to secure peace and 
order evolves in the direction of tyranny and conquest . . . the air of the 
new State is intolerable; revolt breaks out and is crushed and breaks out 
afresh; the Leader realizes the truth too late to prevent his own destruction.’ 
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THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER 


Sheridan Whiteside, Kaufman and Hart’s Woollcottian prototype, is seen 
here — surrounded by friends, foes, radio stooges and choir boys — passing 
on his Christmas message of peace and good will to all men who are listening 
in, having completely ‘disrupted the peace and good will of the middle- 
western family on whom he has imposed himself for over a month after 


slipping on the ice on their doorstep. 











Wes Sareea 














The Man Who Came to Dinner 
With George Kaufman Directing 


MORTON EUSTIS 


Drawings by Lily Cushing Emmet 


GALL RicHT, Mr. Kaufman?’ the stage manager asks. . . . “Yes, 

any time you're ready.’ ... George S. Kaufman has a 
whispered colloquy with Monty Woolley. He stands centre stage sur- 
veying the green living-room-hall in Mesalia, Ohio, which Donald 
Uenslager has designed for The Man Who Came to Dinner. He marks 
the spot where he wants Woolley’s wheel-chair to rest, opens and 
closes the big doors leading to the library on the left to see that they 
slide smoothly, and rubs the edge of the stair bannisters in the centre 
to see that they are smooth enough for someone to slide down. Then he 
walks down the ramp which connects stage and auditorium during 
rehearsals and flops in an orchestra seat with his legs dangling over 
two of the chairs. 

The scene is the Music Box Theatre. The time, 2 p.M., one Tuesday 
afternoon eight days after the Kaufman-Hart comedy has been in 
rehearsal. The first four days were passed sitting around a table, read- 
ing. Today a run-through of the entire play is to be attempted. Al- 
though the actors are still fumbling for their lines, none of them carry 
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their ‘sides’, except Monty Woolley, who, in the Woollcottian role 
of Sheridan Whiteside — litterateur, lecturer, radio commentator, 
‘intimate friend of the great and near-great’ — has a part which is 
almost as long as Hamlet’s. 

It is a little unusual in theatre practice to have the set in place 
so early. But Kaufman is such a stickler for assurance in detail that, 
when the play is not an elaborate, many-scened affair, he likes his 
actors to get the feel of the set as soon as they walk on in their parts. 
The stage manager sits at a prompt table on the right. A brilliant 
work-light hangs centre stage illuminating the set and the dark and 
empty theatre in a garish manner. 

“On stage for the end of the third act,’ the stage manager calls out. 
Kaufman, a script in his hand, walks up the aisle to talk with his col- 
laborator, Moss Hart. ‘You may be right,’ he says, ‘but let’s run 
through it this way and see how it plays.’ 

To see a play backwards — the final curtain first, then the last act, 
then the second and the first — is a curious and somewhat frightening 
experience to anyone who has ever tried to write a play. It shows — 
at any rate, this farce-comedy shows — that a play can be put to- 
gether so that each scene is not only self-explanatory but a revelation 
of what has gone before. The last act of The Man Who Came to Dinner 
is just as funny, and just as clear, even if you have not seen the acts 
which preceded it and have but the haziest advance notion of what the 
play is about. Kaufman, in all the rehearsals of the show except the 
complete run-throughs, starts with the last act and works backward. 
Whether he does this deliberately because he thinks that it is one way 
to catch the dead spots — that each act, in other words, should be 
able to stand on its own feet as an entity — this writer cannot tell. 
But to see a backward run of a play that is as expertly constructed as 
the present Kaufman-Hart script is an object lesson in what William 
Archer calls ‘playmaking’. 

* * * * * 

‘All right, ready.” They start to run through the scene in which 
Sheridan Whiteside takes his sarcastic leave of the Middle Western 
family on whom he has imposed himself for over a month. Kaufman 
slumps in a seat next to Hart as the action commences. 

Whiteside, the bewhiskered ‘ Big Lord Fauntleroy’, as his secretary 
calls him in a moment of anger, bids farewell, in his graciously un- 
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gracious style, to his long suffering host and starts to make his exit. 

“Merry Christmas, everybody,’ he says as his parting thrust, puts 
his hat on with a flourish and walks out of the house. 

“Wait a minute,’ Kaufman says. ‘The gesture with the hat is fine, 
Monty, but make it after the line. You'll hold the line that way and 
sustain it.’ The exit is repeated and Kaufman proves to be right. The 
‘Merry Christmas’ is funny in itself — after all that has occurred — 
and the gesture holds and builds the laugh. 

“Now let’s get this sound right,” says Kaufman, as he ambles up on 
stage and walks over to the stage manager’s desk. Whiteside, in leav- 
ing the house, is supposed to slip on the icy stoop, emitting a loud 
groan. ‘I want to try dropping a sand bag for the first sound. Then 
your groan, Monty, must be a long, agonized wail.’ . . . ‘How’s 
this?’ says Woolley, moaning eloquently. “A little too sharp, I think,’ 
Kaufman tells him. ‘But try it once.’ 

“Merry Christmas, everybody,’ Woolley flourishes his hat and goes 
out. A thud is heard, then Woolley’s anguished groan. “No, Monty,’ 
Kaufman calls out, ‘I get the feeling that you’re standing right out- 
side. Remember, the door is shut! All right, now key it down a little — 
there, that’s just right.’ 

They run through this exit several times as Kaufman stands 
watching it, his long arms dangling loosely by his side, his shock of 
black hair standing up in disarray. 

Kaufman, the director, is the complete antithesis of Kaufman, the 
playwright. The pungent, volatile drive, the sheer exuberance and 
vitality that illuminates almost every Kaufman script, is completely 
lacking in Kaufman, the man. He is not, like Noel Coward, a whole 
show in himself at rehearsals. He is quiet, unobtrusive; he never raises 
his voice, even at the most exasperating moments; he is kindly, 
sympathetic, quizzical. There is nothing of the human dynamo ham- 
mering the beat of a speedy, perfectly timed charade. On the other 
hand, he gives almost immediately the impression that the jobs of 
playwriting and directing are two parts of the same thing; that gesture, 
and the movement of the actors, singly and together, are as much a 
part of the play as the words. This accounts for the way he rewrites 
as he goes along, shifting a phrase, a line, sometimes a whole speech to 
suit the tempo and the rhythm of movement he wants to secure. 
He is nothing if not thorough. And as you see him standing, his head 
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tilted a little to one side, his forefinger cocked or in the corner of his 
mouth, listening to the sound of a play that will be as quickly paced as 
any in New York, you realize that his genius for direction lies as much 
in the infinite capacity for taking pains as in a natural theatre flair. 

The new Kaufman-Hart opus is a kind of You Can’t Take It With 
You, Algonquin style. Kaufman and Hart strand their Woollcottian 
prototype in Mesalia, Ohio, while on a lecture tour. The portly, quix- 
otic ‘road company Nero’, as he describes himself in one bashful 
moment, breaks his hip (or is supposed to) when he slips on the ice on 
the doorstep of Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Stanley’s home and he is obliged 
to spend a month in a wheel-chair in their house. He disrupts com- 
pletely the life of every one in the establishment. He takes charge, 
arrogantly, of the living quarters; relegates the Stanleys to the 
service entrance; sends their children away from home and generally 
makes an alluring beast of himself. The thread of the play is hung on 
his thoroughly outrageous attempt to thwart his secretary’s desire to 
marry a young reporter from the local gazette — an attempt which in- 
volves the kidnapping of an English actress he lures to Mesalia to 
entrap the young reporter. Like a good opus, it ends on the key in 
which it started — an exit and a fall on the ice. 

* + * * 

“Hold it, Monty,’ Kaufman calls out, ‘I want to fill in here with 
a few little lines before you come in.’ Whiteside’s groan, on his final 
curtain fall, brings all the family and servants rushing into the room, 
down the stairs and from the doors to the left. After a moment’s 
thought, as he scratches the edge of his steel-rimmed glasses, Kaufman 
gets the line he wants Whiteside’s secretary to say: ‘“‘Bert, some- 
thing’s happened to Mr. Whiteside’ — No, I beg your pardon. 
Bert’s got to run out. I forgot. Turn to the doctor and say “Doctor — 
doctor”. On that, you people run downstairs (the son and daughter 
and Mrs. Stanley). Not too highly keyed, please, you people on the 
stairs — You say (to the son) “What’s the matter? What’s wrong!” 
— You (to the girl) “Has something happened? What is it?” — 
You (to the mother) “‘What’s the matter? What’s the matter, 
Barbara!” . . . All right, try it.’ 

They run through it. “Now a little faster,’ Kaufman requests. 
“You needn’t wait for dead cues on this. You can overlap them. . . . 
““What’s the matter? What’s the matter?” sounds wrong. Let’s see. 
Change that to “Oh dear! Oh dear!”’’ 
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Kaufman watches with Hart as they work out this scene. ‘The 
group on the stairs a little stronger vocally, please,’ he calls out. 
‘And Doctor, your entrance is too casual. You’ve got to come in with 
a good deal of eagerness.’ 

Back on stage he spends five minutes working out the cues with the 
stage manager so that each sound and movement is timed to create the 
right effect. The scene is played again and again. Whiteside is carried 
in for the final curtain, shouting for his nurse — whom he detested — 
and promising that he will sue the Stanley family for $350,000. 

‘We'll have to wait until we get this before an audience, Monty,’ 
Kaufman says to Woolley, ‘to see whether your line “I want Miss 
Preen, Miss Preen!”’ (the nurse) gets such a laugh that it will drown 
out the next one, or whether we can get the laugh and then build it 
again on ““$350,000”’.’ 

‘All right, let’s try the third act from the beginning of the kidnap.’ 
This is (or was) the scene in which a Harpo Marx character, named 
Banjo, and a crazy surrealist painter, named Miguel Santos, save the 
day for Whiteside by kidnapping the actress (played by Carol Goodner, 
the English actress). This is worked out very slowly, to get the me- 
chanics of it exact. Binding the girl’s legs and arms, and gagging her, 
require considerable routine work. Woolley also has a fast and con- 
tinuous speech at this point and it is essential to have the kidnapping 
take no longer than Woolley’s lines. 

‘All right, let’s do this routine again,’ Kaufman says, ‘and time 
it.’ It takes exactly twenty-seven seconds. ‘We'll allow thirty seconds,’ 
Kaufman says, ‘in case of a slip.’ They play it through again, first with 
the business alone, then with the lines. Kaufman calls: ‘Put it together 
a few times, business and lines.’ And he adds: “Maybe in about two 
days, after this is better set, I’ll fill it in a little more, but let’s let it 
go as it is, now.’ 

Kaufman comes down into the house and has a long talk with 
Hart. Then he asks the stage manager to run through the third act. 

” * * * * 

Whiteside, looking intently at the picture of Mr. Stanley’s sister, 
suddenly discovers that she is none other than Lizzie Borden, or as the 
dramatists choose to call her, Harriet Sedley. He looks at the picture, 
registers recognition, but that is all. Hart stands up. ‘I think we’ve got 
to build this, George,’ he tells Kaufman. ‘I’d like to have him snap his 
fingers as he looks at the picture — and I’d even go so far as to have 
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him say: “I knew I’d seen that face before.” . . . You’ve got to let 
the audience realize the significance of what he’s discovered and I 


don’t think the facial expression is enough.’ 


Kaufman is a little uncertain. ‘It may be too obvious,’ he says, 


“but O.K., let’s try it.’ Woolley does try it and it is much better. The 
slight confusion that was evident before is gone. 


‘I'd like you to run through the second act, Bernie,’ Kaufman tells 
the stage manager. “Then we'll try one little change.’ And he and Hart 
retire to Sam Harris’ office in the mezzanine to do some rewriting. 





Il Penseroso 


The second act runs fairly smoothly and without interruption, as 
its mentors are not present. There is a definite dead spot, however, in 
the middle where the Stanley son and daughter ask Whiteside to help 
them in their troubles. The son wants to become a professional 
photographer, ‘but Dad won’t hear of it’. The daughter has fallen in 
love with a young labor organizer and ‘Dad won’t hear of that’ either. 
Each asks Whiteside’s help, and of course he gives it, advising them 
to do exactly what their parents think they should not do. The two 
short scenes are nicely written. The son gives quite an eloquent speech, 
but somehow the interest lags the moment they start their pleas. 
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The run-through completed — to the tune of a typewriter pound- 
ing busily upstairs — Kaufman and Hart make their appearance with 
the new material. The sheets of paper are passed out to the company, 
Kaufman sits down on the sofa and asks them to read through the new 
scene, which is, needless to say, the dead spot of the second act. What 
Kaufman and Hart have done is quite simple. They have transposed, 
rearranged and cut the scene severely, giving to Whiteside the burden 
of the lines which the son and daughter formerly spoke. The net result 
is to keep Whiteside in the dominant position. He is now the one who 
suggests that the son should leave his family and follow his own bent; 
he is the one to tell the daughter that she must run away with her boy- 
friend. Even in a reading, the scene picks up. The sympathy of the 
audience is enlisted just as strongly on behalf of the children, but the 
fact that Whiteside, the supreme meddler, is the deus ex machina of the 
occasion, gives it a point and a breadth of humor lacking before. 

‘That’s better, don’t you think?’ Kaufman says to the writer, as 
he strolls up the aisle. ‘An audience always listens more to a lead than 
to a juvenile, and I think the shift has pulled up the scene. It’s amaz- 
ing, you know,’ he says as he sits down. ‘You think you have a script 
just as tight as possible. Then you get it on the stage and dead 
chunks appear all through it. When you get it in front of an audience, 
a whole new set of dead spots turn up. And three weeks after the New 
York opening you still find places you can cut.’ 

This, from a man of Kaufman’s experience both as a playwright 
and a director, should be more than illuminating to young and earnest 
playwrights who feel that a script is an inviolable thing which cannot 
be desecrated by the change of even a word or a semi-colon. If any- 
one in our theatre should be able to write a ‘tight’ script, it is 
George Kaufman and Moss Hart. And yet you see these two glittering 
dramatic jitterbugs rewriting whole scenes, filling in others, and cut- 
ting, cutting, cutting all along the line. 

You see them also writing almost as they go along, taking a well- 
rounded script, not a skeleton by any means, and giving it a three- 
dimensional quality in terms of the complex medium in which it is 
expressed. Kaufman’s method as a director is utterly different from 
that of Noel Coward or the Lunts, all three of whom are more dy- 
namic in their approach than he is. Yet Kaufman, in his own way, 
produces a dynamic effect as well as anyone in our theatre. And he 
can mold a rollicking script like The Man Who Came to Dinner just 
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as well as a sombre play like Of Mice and Men, and with equal variety. 
“All right! Stand by for a complete run-through this time.’ 
* *+ * *&© * 

‘Four props came today, and one was right,’ Kaufman tells Hart 
with a wry smile two days later, but he does not let this disturb his 
equanimity. He paces up and down, in front of the orchestra pit, as 
the company runs through the play — backwards again. Now he is 
concentrating upon cueing the action to the word, upon the thousand 
and one details that an audience is never aware of. Fully ten minutes 
is spent gauging the exact moment at which the slam of a door should 
be heard at a certain exit. All the spots where the props may hold up 
the action are studiously worked over. The opening of a package, for 
instance, is timed so that the actual work of undoing the string is at a 
minimum. One realizes as never before how important little details 
are; how the opening of a letter, say, can slow up the whole action of a 
play unless someone is given a line to fill in the pause. 

“Keep perfectly serious,’ Kaufman adjures the doctor, who enters 
disguised as Santa Claus. ‘The moment you smile, the moment you 
think you’re funny, it’s gone!’ . . . ‘In the line “four telephones 
crying’’, don’t lose the word “‘crying”’,’ he tells the actor imperson- 
ating Banjo. “You’ve got to heighten “‘crying”’, or you get the laugh 
on “telephones”’.’ 

He and Woolley work out little details of the characterization. 
Woolley will tell him, for example: ‘I think I would be delighted, 
George, when she says that.’ Kaufman agrees and suggests a way to 
register that delight. He rarely plays out a part for the actor, though 
sometimes he will illustrate a bit of business. He works mostly by a 
kind of suggestion; an encouragement of the actor’s own feeling. 

“That line is killed by having the radio men come in,’ John Hoys- 
radt (the Beverly Carlton — Noel Coward of the play) tells Kaufman, 
which is quite true. So Kaufman has the men come in a beat later 
after the laugh is registered. But if an actor sees a line or a situation 
in a way that is out of key with the idea, Kaufman will tell him at once 
that that is not the way he wants the speech read, or the gesture made, 
and will explain his reasons. 

One of the radio men has to enter a little later, to plug a cord into 
a light socket. ‘Wait a minute,’ Kaufman calls, after the actor has 
made his exit, ‘I think we can get a laugh on that if you come in in a 
perfectly matter-of-fact manner, plug in, and then suddenly notice 
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Miss Goodner standing there and retire in astonishment and con- 
fusion.’ The actor tries it, looks up with a *“My-God-what’s-this!’ 
expression at the actress, turns quickly to run out and just before he 
exits casts another amazed glance over his shoulders at the siren. 
‘That’s fine,’ Kaufman says, ‘particularly that last look.’ And the 
point is proved emphatically at the first showing before an audience 
when the business gets a loud, spontaneous laugh — a perfect illustra- 
tion of how a dull but essential bit of business can be transformed into 
a living part of the play by astute direction. 
7 * * * * 

‘Monty, I can’t quite tell whether you’re unsure of the lines or 
it’s part of the characterization,’ Kaufman says to Woolley after a 
run through of the first scene. ‘That’s bad.’ Woolley is unsure of the 
lines, as is evidenced by his performance a few days later. His part is 
extremely difficult; he is on stage, seated in a wheel-chair, almost all 
the time, and he must dominate the scene even when he is not talking. 
Any actor knows how hard it is to get variety into a performance 
when he cannot move about the stage. And it is not until the lines and 
business are completely set that Woolley is able to incorporate the 
expressions and subtle gestures which enable him to dominate the 
show in eloquent fashion. 

‘If that’s a laugh, take the door slam after the laugh,’ Kaufman 
says to the stage manager, as he paces up and down, his right fore- 
finger in the corner of his mouth. | 

He has an uncanny sense of rhythm — this playwright-director — 
even when he appears to be paying no attention to the goings-on. And 
he can tell instantly if, by accident, an actor inserts a word into his 
lines. His sense of timing is so acute that it may lead him, occasionally, 
to overlook details of characterization, providing only the time clock 
is clicking as he wants it to. People who have worked with him claim 
that sometimes he lets his ear control his mind. But there is only one 
scene in this play where there is evidence of that — a scene which, to 
these eyes, is badly overplayed by one of the actors, but which does 
not appear to bother Kaufman — perhaps because he knows that it is 
bad and that it can easily be remedied before the opening. 

‘Monty, when you say: “Two years ago I was in a diving suit with 
William Beebe, but she got me”’ (she referring to Gertrude Stein 
who always calls up Whiteside on Christmas Eve to let him hear the 
bells of Notre Dame), ‘Don’t break the line on “‘Beebe”’. The laugh 
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will come then, and kill it. The really funny part is not that you were 
in the diving suit, but that she got you by telephone there.’ 

Woolley has a line that he cannot remember. Every time he tries 
it, he loses it. It is simple enough, something to the effect: ‘What 
kind of skullduggery have you been up to?’ The line follows one in 
which he promises to give an iron toothpick as a wedding present to 
an English Lord whose teeth, he says, always remind him of Roquefort , 
cheese. ‘Think from the teeth to the skull and you'll get it,” Kaufman 
suggests — and Woolley does. 

* ok * * ok 

So it goes, day in, day out, for three weeks; heightening here, keying 
it down there, building it up, tearing it down, and cutting, cutting, 
cutting. Once the play opens before an audience it will have to be re- 
timed, reset, because as Kaufman says, ‘you can never be sure where 
the laugh will come,’ and a long laugh requires re-spacing and length- 
ening of all the business that surrounds the words. For although the 
action of a comedy must never seem to stop to give the audience a 
chance to catch up, it must, in practice, take account of laughter or 
applause. The first dress rehearsal before an invited audience was 
almost wrecked by the prolonged laughter that greeted Monty 
Woolley’s first speech and by the unexpected (though not unwar- 
ranted) applause that followed his ‘Merry Christmas’ exit. But Kauf- 
man’s imagination went to work at once to fill, with new business, the 
gaps which seemed to hold the play suspended. 

‘Dress parade at 8 p.M., please,’ the stage manager calls out. 
“Yes. Everyone except the choir boys,’ Kaufman says, strolling up on 
stage. ‘Oh, and Bernie, ask the three men who carry in the totem 
pole to come half an hour earlier; I want them to get the movements 
exactly; when they’re set, we'll see whether we need to fill in there 


with any extra dialogue.’ 
* * * * * 





Note from Hartford, after the out-of-town opening: ‘You may want 
to make some slight changes in the article to fit changes that we are 
making in the play. We are re-writing Act Three, eliminating the 
character of the surrealist, who turned out not to be funny. The kid- 
napping remains but will be managed differently. The lady will not be 
tied up. Instead of a totem pole, the final gift will be a mummy case, 
and Miss Goodner will be carried out init . . . . That’s all — to date.’ 

G. S. K. 
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Motion Picture Preview, 1939-40 
ALLEN BISHOP 


| ep at on a prospect list as well as on the screen, the principal 
films released in any given season can be grouped, roughly, in 
three categories: pictures which are ‘put over’ by the men and women 
starred in them; films which are notable because of the imprint of a 
particular director or producer-director; movies which evoke their 
appeal as sensational experiments or experiments in sensation, of one 
sort or another. Special features like the ‘March of Time’, the docu- 
mentary and educational films, the two-reel cartoons, the Western and 
‘serial’ thrillers for small-town consumption and the foreign language 
pictures must be classified in departments of their own. But the 
average release can be tabled in one of these three groups, although 
sometimes a cinema will stray into two categories at once and oc- 
casionally a dazzling strip of celluloid will click through the pro- 
jectors to assert its preéminence in all three fields. 

As far as classifications are concerned, the present season seems 
slated to run true to form. But events beyond the control of any 
Hollywood executive have added two categories which may, directly 
or indirectly, affect the trend of all movie production. Two notes in 
Variety: ‘U. S. Asks Early Release of Two Preparedness Pix’ and 
‘Producers Pictures is Rushing Hitler — Beast of Berlin into produc- 
tion’ indicate clearly what one of these influences will be. The other 
might go under the general heading of “Life Class’ — being that in 
which the newsreels present, with intense and sickening reality, the 
pageant of a graceless year in Europe. 

How many flag-waving or propaganda pictures will be rushed 
through the cutting rooms, no one can forsee. But even assuming that 
propaganda is barred by the Hays office, the War will unquestionably 
have a profound effect upon the type of motion pictures which are 
released. Already, projected pictures have been canceled; new war 
films are being made, old ones rehashed; the plots of movies now 
before the cameras have been changed, and budgets are being trimmed 
all along the line. The interest in the newsreels has another surprising 
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effect, not only because they are edited with ever increasing technical 
dexterity but because they are so dramatic and have such a direct 
appeal to the emotions that any picture which follows them suffers 
from the least affectation or spurious quality. The documentary films 
may very well serve to make a transition between the fact and fiction 
pictures — a transition which, at times, requires considerable mental 
adjustment. 

The show must go on, however, in wartime as in peace, and the 
signposts indicate that the present show will be a good one, with 
something to suit every taste. 


The biggest news from Filmdom’s capital is that rehearsals of a 
picture known simply, in the trial and error period, as Production 
Number 6 have finally commenced. This is the long-awaited film (once 
known as The Dictator), in which Charlie Chaplin plans his return to 
the screen after a four-year silence — silence which is to be broken, 
for the first time in screen history, by the sound of Chaplin’s speaking 
voice. It is no secret — at least it was no secret last year — that 
Charlot will enact the part of a humble pants-presser who, bearing a 
striking resemblance to a well-known dictator, is pressed into service 
as his double and manages to undermine his power. Whether the 
scenario has been rewritten in the light of present-day events remains 
to be seen. Chaplin, as usual, is playing the triple role of author, actor 
and director. Paulette Goddard (Mrs. Chaplin) is the girl. And the 
film promises to be one which cannot be pigeon-holed in any single 
category. 

Walt Disney’s second full-length cartoon, Pinocchio, expected for 
Christmas release, is another film which seems destined to elude the 
cataloguer. The famous Italian fairy tale is seen here in a Disneyesque 
adaptation, with a Mae West fish introduced, whose boy friend is 
Figaro the cat, and a chorus of Ubangi savage girls for good measure. 
The story centres around the adventures of the brow-beaten Pinoc- 
chio himself, but it is Jiminy Cricket, Pinocchio’s conscience, who 
is said to steal the show in much the same blatant manner as Dopey 
did in Snow White. The cartoon is, of course, in ‘gorgeous techni- 
color’, as the publicists insist upon describing it, and those who have 
seen advance prints of it predict that it will make Snow White ‘look 
like a scratch pad’. 

Also on the Disney schedule (for possible release in 1940) is the 
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MOTION PICTURE PREVIEW 


RAYMOND MASSEY repeats his stage success in the title role of Rob- 
ert F. Sherwood’s film version of his own Abe Lincoln in Illinots. 





RKO Radio Pictures 











RKO Radio Pictures 





ALLEGHENY UPRISING 


An epic picturization of frontier life that is staged as only the movies 
— with a pictorial sweep that is followed by 


can stage such populous scenes 
fast and furious movement. 

















THE PRIVATE LIVES OF ELIZABETH AND ESSEX 
Bette Davis makes another bid for Academy Award honors in the role of 
Queen Elizabeth in Warner Brothers’ retelling of the ancient story of Eng- 


land’s Queen and her ill-fated lover, the Earl of Essex. The film is based on 
Maxwell Anderson’s poetic drama, Elizabeth the Queen. 








Warner Bros. 














RKO Radio Pictures 





THE HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME 


in a second filming, starring Charles Laughton. 
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full-length musical, Fantasia, on which Leopold Stokowski and Deems 
Taylor are collaborating with Disney, and eighteen shorts, twelve of 
which star that already swell-headed character, Donald Duck. 


In a year of surprises, it should be no surprise to see the tragic, 
glamorous Garbo emerge in the role of a comedienne, pitting her wits, 
as a White Russian princess in Paris, against the glittering Ina Claire 
and falling in love, after a riotous evening of drinking, with the suave 
Melvyn Douglas. Ninotchka — the name of the character Miss Garbo 
impersonates — is the title of this M.G.M. bombshell. Those to whom 
the idea of laughing at Miss Garbo seems pure sacrilege may _per- 
haps be comforted by assurances from Hollywood that Miss Garbo 
herself laughed long and loudly at the picture’s sneak preview. And 
whether the film may prove to be a surprise, a disappointment or a 
revelation, it seems sure to attract a large following among the 
thousands who echo the sentiment: ‘Greta Garbo. May she always be 
right. But right or wrong, Miss Garbo.’ 

The screen’s perennial winner of the Academy Award, Bette 
Davis, who has been nominated again for this position by the critics 
for her performance in The Old Maid, in which Miriam Hopkins co- 
starred, is to essay an historical role in The Private Lives of Eliza- 
beth and Essex, with the part of Essex to be played by the dashing 
Errol Flynn. Norma Shearer cries her eyes out, while Joan Crawford, 
Paulette Goddard, Rosalind Russell and a host of other female stars 
do their best to scratch their eyes out in the screen transcription of 
Clare Boothe’s The Women which seems destined, according to 
Variety’s scouts, to duplicate the success the play had in London, New 
York and points West. The irrepressible Marx Brothers will be with 
us again, this time 4f the Circus. Ronald Colman and Walter Huston 
will thrill feminine hearts — and not antagonize the male of the 
species, it is to be hoped — in the retake of Kipling’s The Light that 
Failed. Sir Cedric Hardwicke will be visible, when he is not invisible, 
in The Invisible Man Returns. The curves of Mae West and W. C. 
Fields will adorn the same film, so it is said, and Claudette Colbert, 
Henry Fonda and the glorious Edna May Oliver are to relive the 
Revolution in the adaptation of Drums Along the Mohawk which 
John Ford is directing. 

Mention of Ford, who won the Academy award for his superlative 
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direction in The Informer, brings us logically to the directors. Alex- 
ander Korda, who has been appointed the chief propaganda film agent 
for the British Government — a post many have felt that he has held, 
unofficially, for years —has released Over the Moon, with Merle 
Oberon. The Thief of Bagdad, which it is hard to disassociate from 
Douglas Fairbanks, is almost completed and several patriotic films 
are in the making. Frank Lloyd, whose Stagecoach dashed so brilliantly 
across the screen last year, will be represented by Rulers of the Sea, a 
saga of the last days of sail and the first of steam vessels, starring 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr.; Alfred Hitchcock, of The Lady Vanishes fame, 
is turning from melodrama to pathology in the screen version of 
Daphne Du Maurier’s Redecca, with Laurence Olivier, Joan Fon- 
taine and the stage’s Judith Anderson; and Cecil B. DeMille, whose 
Union Pacific ran the gamut of every thrill, known and unknown, is 
planning some supercolossal epic. 

Adaptations of stage plays and novels are, as usual, an important 
feature of the schedules. Robert E. Sherwood wrote the screen play 
for Abe Lincoln in Illinois and took Raymond Massey out of the cast 
of the New York production to star in it. John Steinbeck will be 
represented by two works — his play and novel, Of Mice and Men, 
which transposed so successfully into an English stage production 
with an English cast, and the best-selling The Grapes of Wrath. Sol 
Lesser is producing Thornton Wilder’s Our Town. The American Way 
is to be put on by Max Gordon. The lovely Zorina is doing the screen 
version of On Your Toes. Booth Tarkington’s Seventeen and Little 
Orvie are to be immortalized in celluloid along with Jvanhoe and 
Tom Brown’s School Days. The Wizard of Oz has already made a strong 
bid for fame in a new medium. And Orson Welles, the theatre’s 
wonder child of 1937, is directing, producing and acting in his own 
adaptation of Conrad’s Heart of Darkness. 

All in all, a vigorous season in preview — one, lest we forget, in 
which Gone With the Wind will finally move before our astonished 
eyes and turn out, if advance rumors are to be credited, to be just as 
good a film as it ought to be. 
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And Royalty Payments for Playwrights 


FRANK RAHILL 


HOULD the Dramatists Guild ever acquire a clubhouse of its own, 
S I recommend for a niche of honor a bust of Dionysius Lardner 
Boucicault. I doubt very much, however, that he will ever be so hon- 
ored. Boucicault is the forgotten man of the theatre — forgotten not 
only by the playgoing public but by that very group which is deepest 
in his debt, dramatic authors. This neglect carries its own penalty; 
wherever he is today, on whatever celestial stage he harries his casts 
and works his wizardry, the gifted and resilient little Irishman must 
be smiling slyly to himself. Playwrights would not be in the plight in 
which they now find themselves if they had kept his memory a little 
greener. For entrenched invincibly in Hollywood and threatening to 
invade the theatre itself are the lump-sum payment and the salaried 
job for the writers of plays, both of which Boucicault fought inces- 
santly — and licked — in the theatre of his day. It was largely through 
his individual efforts that the percentage payment became accepted in 
England and America during his lifetime. The royalty plan as we 
know it — and the swollen affluence of the past generation of play- 
wrights — are his achievement. 

Boucicault arrived in London as a young man at about the time 
Macaulay was writing of dramatic authors — and with justice — that 
they were ‘at the very bottom of the literary scale’. They were paid 
accordingly. The earnings of playwrights had been good at the be- 
ginning of the century. Dibdin’s The Cabinet and Colman’s The Iron 
Chest each brought their authors £1,000. As the century wore on, im- 
portant writers like Sheridan Knowles, Taulford and Bulwer continued 
to command as much as £500 at the great houses for their plays, but 
with the rank and file it was a different story. Three to thirty pounds 
was the scale in the 20’s and after (according to Fitzball) for two-act 
‘afterpieces’, under which head melodramas were usually classified at 
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the theatres royal; and humbler houses paid less — two to ten 
pounds. Boucicault and Burnand mention fifty pounds as a good price 
for three-act pieces in the 40’s and 50’s. Madison Morton rated a five- 
pound note for his Adelphi farces, and Brougham had to be satisfied 
with a box of cigars as payment for an adaptation for Fechter in New 
York. 

Dramatists had to whack out many plays in the course of a year in 
order to subsist on such hire and, as a rule, they were glad to sell 
themselves down the river as stock, or ‘resident’, authors at various 
theatres for so much a week, turning out dramas as required. Dibdin 
filled this office at the Surrey, his honorarium being fifteen pounds per 
week, for which, however, he had also to double as house manager. 
Five pounds was not unusual. Is it necessary to mention that authors 
died in the poor-house with appalling frequency? 

They finally revolted and, joining forces, pressed for relief in Par- 
liament under the leadership of Planché. Through their agitation the 
Copyright Bill, or Dramatic Authors’ Act, of 1833 was passed, by the 
terms of which no play could be produced without the author’s written 
permission. The Dramatic Authors’ Society was founded at the same 
time to see to it that the law was enforced, but enforcement presented 
insuperable difficulties, and later the playwrights discovered that 
when they sold the publication rights of a play to a printer (publisher) 
the acting rights, in the opinion of the courts, went with them; and 
they were as badly off as ever. 


Boucicault was lucky in his first attempt at playwriting. Madame 
Vestris gave him £300 for the comedy London Assurance, which was a 
resounding hit as produced at Covent Garden in 1841. Subsequent 
essays in the same field, however, yielded considerably less. When he 
complained, Webster, manager of the Adelphi, explained the eco- 
nomics of the business to him. ‘Why should I pay £500 for an original 
play which may fail,’ he asked, ‘when I can get translations of an 
assured Paris success for twenty-five?’ There was no answer, so Dion 
went to Paris, did his adaptations and took his twenty-five pounds. 
But he was not the sort of person to submit tamely to such treatment, 
and he resolved to do something about it. 

In Paris, he found, an author was assured of a fair, if not a princely, 
return for his work, a condition which undoubtedly had much to do 
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with the superiority of French drama over English. In 1791 a French 
law almost identical with the Dramatic Authors’ Act had been en- 
acted, and it was an effective law. This, however, was only a begin- 
ning. Collecting was one thing; the amount collected was another. 
Like their English brethren, the less famous among French play- 
wrights were still at the mercy of niggardly managers. Early in the 
century two of the greatest of French melodramatists, Pixerécourt and 
Caigniez, were made the victims of hard bargains; Corsse, at the 
Ambigu, paid Caigniez goo francs for Le Fugement de Salomon, on 
which he made 300,000. 

The crux of the problem was the lump-sum payment, and to this 
the playwrights addressed themselves after banding together in what 
was the first formal authors’ union, the Comité des Auteurs. Pixeré- 
court was the leading spirit in the group; from him came the sugges- 
tion of the sharing agreement, or percentage plan. 

It was not an original idea, by any means. Remuneration in this 
form had first been paid in 1653 at the Hétel de Bourgogne, and 
shortly afterward it was adopted as a standard practice by the 
Frangais. The actor-proprietors of the foundation, however, saw to it 
that the playwrights never got too much profit from the arrangement, 
devising all manner of deductions and exemptions. The abuses were 
corrected to some extent through the heroic efforts of Beaumarchais 
(who gained a fortune with his Figaro), but the new theatres that 
opened up at the débacle of the Revolution apparently made individ- 
ual bargains with authors without reference to tradition. 


In their campaign to establish standard rates of payment, the 
authors now had recourse to organization and negotiation (straight 
labor-union tactics), rather than legislation. By maintaining a solid 
front, first in the Comité and later in the Société des Auteurs (far more 
alert and aggressive bodies than the English Society of Authors), they 
finally succeeded in imposing their demands on all theatres, in the 
provinces as well as in Paris. Scribe took an active part in the work of 
the Société — as well he might, being the most popular playwright of 
the day. 

The Boulevard houses began by paying a stipulated sum each 
night but later they accepted the percentage plan. When Boucicault 
was working in Paris, a 10 percent payment was the general rule at the 
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standard melodramatic houses, the Porte Saint-Martin, the Ambigu 
and the Gaité. At the Frangais the playwright drew one-twelfth of the 
gross for five-act plays; at the Opéra-Comique, one-sixth to one- 
eighth; and at the Vaudevilles, the Gymnase, the Variétés and the 
Palais-Royal, twelve percent. (Admission prices were 50 centimes to 5 
francs at Boulevard theatres.) In addition, the author was entitled toa 
certain number of passes, which he had the privilege of selling through 
the box-office. The collection and disbursal of all royalties, fees and 
perquisites was made through a board, on which the playwrights were 
represented. 

Caigniez died poor, but after him few popular French dramatists 
did, unless through speculation or improvidence. Pixerécourt had his 
magnificent library, his city apartment and his country house; Anicet 
Bourgeois, who was a half-starved notary’s clerk when he began writ- 
ing plays, ended as a gentleman of leisure in a sumptuous chalet on the 
cliffs at Etretat; Dennery was a munificent patron of charities. Drama 
paid better than fiction at the middle of the century in France; it was 
in play form and not as novels that La Dame aux Camélias and La Vie 
de Bohéme made fortunes for their authors. 


Back in England, Boucicault undertook to enlist his fellow slaves 
in a campaign to wrest from managers concessions like those which 
had been won by their colleagues in France. In London as in Paris 
there was a fairly ancient precedent for the percentage plan, which 
here took the form of the author’s benefit. This institution began in 
Shakespeare’s time, and was well established at the Restoration. At 
first the author received the receipts of one performance, the third; 
during the eighteenth century the number was increased to two, and 
then to three. However, at the end of the century, when house charges 
and other deductions had mounted to a formidable figure, play- 
wrights, when given their choice, came to prefer an advance guarantee 
to the doubtful benefits of speculation on the drawing power of their 
works, and thus the way was opened for a return to the lump-sum 
payment of Elizabethan days. A few instances of royalty payments 
are recorded: Tom Robertson got ten pounds a night from the Ban- 
crofts at the Haymarket after he attained fame, and Osbaldiston, 
when he was lessee of Covent Garden, paid Browning twelve 
pounds a night for the first twenty-five performances of Strafford and 
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ten thereafter (1837). In the United States Boker collected five 
percent on his poetic tragedies, and Barras — at the other extreme of 
theatrical entertainment — got $75 a night on his combination melo- 
drama and leg-show, The Black Crook. (Incidentally, Boker and 
Boucicault were instrumental in obtaining the first legal protection of 
the playwright in the United States, an Act of Congress, passed at the 
middle of the century, which outlawed the theft of play titles.) 


Boucicault’s campaign among British playwrights failed, owing to 
the selfishness of a few members of the Authors’ Society who put their 
personal profits above the interests of their profession. Disgusted, he 
washed his hands of the matter and confined himself largely to work- 
ing for his individual interests. A dramatist with a knack of giving the 
public what it wanted, a shrewd bargainer, a brilliant showman and a 
courageous fighter, he was well equipped to fight single-handed the 
battle for the emancipation of the playwright. 

In 1860 came the opportunity for which he had been waiting. Re- 
turning from America with an assured hit of his own composition in 
his pocket, The Colleen Bawn, he went ahead with his own production, 
in partnership with Webster:at the Ade!phi, hiring a cast himself and 
arranging for all other details. The play ran for three hundred and 
sixty nights in London, the Queen herself returning twice to weep over 
the woes of Eily O’Connor. The author-producer then proceeded to 
organize and tour his own road companies (three of them) instead of 
selling the rights to provincial managers —a plan he had experi- 
mented with in America to forestall pirating — and made another 
handsome profit. He followed the same program with his later plays, 
losing fortunes occasionally as well as making them. In every case, 
however, according to an article he contributed to The North American 
Review in the 70’s, ‘the author was starred and his importance 
recognized’. 

Boucicault’s independence, and his success, made many enemies 
for him, particularly among London managers. These gentry used all 
the power at their united command to jockey him out of a sharing 
agreement he had entered into with Vining at the Princess for the 
production of The Streets of London (The Poor of New York, on this 
side). He prevailed in spite of them, and scored a big hit with his play. 

The Colleen Bawn speculation had far-reaching consequences. The 
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‘individual production’, the long run, the ‘touring production’ (1, 2 
and 3 companies, or A, B and C companies in England), and type- 
casting in the Boucicault manner came more and more to the fore in 
the English and American theatres, ultimately shouldering out the 
traditional repertory organization and opening the way for the syn- 
dicates of the twentieth century. The sharing agreement likewise made 
headway, though slowly. All authors did not have a Colleen Bawn to 
proceed on, nor were many of them endowed with the practical abili- 
ties necessary to turn a play to such good purpose. Dramatists con- 
tinued to be short-changed in their dealings with managers. Tom 
Taylor received only £150 for his Ticket-of-Leave Man, a greater 
money-maker than any of Boucicault’s works; thirty-five pounds was 
all Charles Reade could get for many of his plays; and Steele MacKaye 
did not share in the distribution of the $1,000,000 profits from his 
Hazel Kirke, save for a $5,000-a-year salary as manager of the Madi- 
son Square Theatre. Times were changing, nevertheless. 


In 1889, for the first time in an English-speaking country, we hear 
of an author making a fortune on royalties from a single play; he was 
Bronson Howard, with his melodrama Shenandoah. Three years later 
Henry Arthur Jones duplicated the feat in England with The Silver 
King, another thriller. Others grew rich writing for the theatre in the 
80’s and go’s. Henry Pettitt, a furnisher of Drury Lane melodrama, 
who had got five pounds at the Pavillion for his maiden effort, left an 
estate of £50,000. Meanwhile leaks in the copyright laws were 
plugged and international agreements concluded, ending the nuisance 
of unauthorized importations and bringing royalties from foreign 
performances. 

The struggle was really over when Boucicault died, in 1890. His 
successors had only to consolidate the positions he won. This was 
made easier by the state of affairs in the business organization of the 
theatre, particularly the establishment of the Syndicate and the sub- 
sequent theatrical war, when rival producing groups bid against one 
another for playwrights’ services. 

The sequel is dismally familiar. Courted, pampered and overpaid, 
playwrights relaxed their vigilance. They failed to recognize the 
menace of the photoplay, insidiously spreading over the land and 
weaning a growing generation of amusement-seekers from the stock- 
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company and the traveling show. When the theatre was shaken to its 
foundations by a series of cataclysms, and the road virtually wiped 
out, Hollywood came ominously into the picture as a primary market 
for the playwright’s wares, with Broadway in the role of dog-town. 
Today the playwright, too often, is a robot in a studio assembly line — 
a hired hand sitting in at story conferences and working over some- 
body’s else plot, contributing a bit of business as required, or scribbling 
dialogue on order. His pay check is a fat one, perhaps, but there is no 
guarantee that it will always be so, and its continuance is subject to 
the most fantastic caprices. As for glory, the writer must be satisfied 
with obscure mention of his name in the credits somewhere down 
among those of the assistant director, the song writer and the gentle- 
man who designs the ladies’ gowns. 
Boucicault, surely, has his revenge, if that is what he wants. 
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Toward an Actors’ Theatre 
SAMUEL ROSEN 


in Surry Theatre was organized by actors and a director. It 
is owned by actors and a director. It is operated by actors and a 
director. 

If eyebrows are raised because these prosaic facts are set down as 
significant, let them rather be raised at the state of the American 
Theatre as an institution in which those who contribute most have 
least influence. For it is regrettably true that with few exceptions the 
playwrights, directors, actors, and technicians in the American 
Theatre have little or no control over the material and artistic condi- 
tions under which they operate. Apart from an established minimum 
wage, regulated hours of labor and suitable working conditions — 
advantages gained through unionization — actors, for instance, are 
stray atoms subject to influences they do not control or, for the most 
part, understand. 

And yet the actor is the hub of the theatre. Although a production 
is a collective enterprise in which no individual contribution is an 
absolute, yet the actor is its dynamic core. Solve the problem of the 
actor and ceteris paribus the level of the theatre will soar. 

Whether or not they know or acknowledge it, playwrights are 
calculably dependent upon actors in the practice of their art. Great 
actors demand great roles and lacking these in the contemporary field, 
they will draw upon the great achievements of the past. Obviously 
the playwright is in no analogous position. Great plays are not written 
for mediocre players. Shakespeare was fortunate in having Burbage; 
the Restoration playwrights, Betterton. 

Although there are brilliant actors in this country, why is the 
general level so low? Why is the talent of the American actor so un- 
developed, so prodigiously wasted? Why do actors unceasingly com- 
plain about the lack of opportunity for self-development and why can 
they do so little to remedy the defect? 

The talent of the actor, like that of any artist, requires a long 
period of training and development. The great Talma estimated 
twenty years as essential for the fruition of a great talent. The actor, 
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like every practitioner of an art, must learn by doing. Let his task 
make great demands upon him constantly and there is a strong likeli- 
hood that he will learn to match the greatness of his talent to the 
greatness of his task. 

And that is precisely what the American Theatre does not do. 
On the contrary if one were required to devise conditions which under 
no circumstances would allow for the development of the actor’s 
talent, he could do no better than the single play contract system and 
the doctrine of type-casting. In short, the system at present in vogue 
in this country presents the actor with material conditions for practis- 
ing his craft which prevent or at best restrict his opportunity. 

And here is the proof of the pudding. How many actors are there 
who can accomplish the elementary process of investigating ade- 
quately the psychological and historical background of a character or 
even the emotional overtones of the lines he must speak? The very 
necessity for such investigation has come to many actors of my 
acquaintance as surprise and revelation. 

The circumscribed field in which the actor operates has given rise 
to some curious theories about acting. Many actors believe that 
inspiration or intuition can supply all the technical needs of their 
craft. The confusion here lies in the failure to differentiate the feeling 
of complete oneness with the character he is impersonating that 
finally comes to the actor, from the preliminary analysis and labor 
which constitute the early and intermediate stages in the arduous 
attempt to master the role. 

Another doctrine which has its roots in a naive naturalism asserts 
that if you ‘feel right’ you are right. A more recent variation on this 
doctrine asserts that the sole test of acting is ‘having fun’. 

How far from the current methods of rehearsal is Sir Henry 
Irving’s description of the actor’s task: ‘It is the actor’s part to 
represent or interpret the ideas and emotions which the poet has 
created, and to do this he must at the first have a full knowledge and 
understanding of them. This is in itself no easy task. It requires much 
study and much labor of many kinds. . . . It cannot therefore be 
seriously put forward . . . that no Art is required for the representa- 
tion of suitable action. Are we to imagine that inspiration or emotion 
of any kind is to supply the place of direct knowledge of facts — of 
skill in the very grammar of craftsmanship?’ 

This is not to say that emotion has no place in the actor’s equip- 
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ment. On the contrary, it is all important. Edmund Kean was a 
craftsman of the first order and Coleridge is reported to have said that 
seeing Kean was like ‘reading Shakespeare by flashes of lightning’. 

The actor’s problem can be stated simply and clearly. The solution 
to that problem is, at the very least, difficult. 

The actor who is master craftsman has first and foremost the 
talent for communicating ideas and emotions. Having an inherent 
capacity for such communication, he has in addition been trained 
either methodically or by experience or both in the plastic and con- 
trolled use of body and voice. He visits the gymnasium and the 
dancing-teacher. He knows that without a vigorous body he cannot 
hope to attain the heights of power and passion. He develops full 
range and sweep of voice with the assistance of the voice instructor. 
His articulation is precise but not finicky. 

These are the elementary instruments. For their proper employ- 
ment the actor must have played a great variety of roles. From these 
he has learned the canons of good taste. He has learned the proper 
relationship between variety and simplicity. He has learned the criti- 
cal point at which a quantitative change becomes qualitative. He has 
become sufficiently familiar with the principles of dramaturgy to 
recognize that characterization has functional as well as naturalistic 
attributes. He has learned how to relate himself to an audience as well 
as to his fellow actors in terms of the genre of the production. 

Above all he has learned that an actor is as great as he is human 
and that his profoundest knowledge is that of the human soul. He can- 
not be simple esthete or collector of trivia, great or small. He knows the 
world he lives in, and participates in it courageously. He respects his 
fellow craftsmen and subordinates his own individuality to that of 
the ensemble. He is perpetually humble because there is so much to 
be learned and so little time left in which to do it. 

Where has this actor been trained and where does he perform? 
Are there actors willing to devote themselves to this ideal? If so where 
can they go to encompass it? 

That is the problem of the actor. A solution can be achieved only 
collectively, if at all. Its very beginning must take years. Its road is 
that of hardship, of postponed financial reward, of deferred personal 
satisfactions. In all modesty that is why the Surry Theatre was 
organized by actors and a director. Why it is owned by actors and a 
director. Why it is operated by actors and a director. 
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ARMS AND THE MAN THE SURRY THEATRE 


Samuel Rosen, director, says, that the Surry Theatre is one ‘organized by 
actors and a director, owned by actors and a director, operated by actors and 
a director’. Here are the principal actors in Shaw’s Balkan comedy. At the 
table, John Boruff and Shepperd Strudwick; seated, back to back, near the 
centre, Anne Revere and Katherine Emery, of Chi/dren’s Hour fame; at the 
right, Robert Allen, Jabez Gray and Helen Wynn. 











THREE SISTERS 


The Surry Theatre company in the production of Chekhov’s ‘comedy’ with 
which they are opening their season on Broadway. Katherine Emery, Anne 
Revere and Helen Wynn are the three protagonists. 
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THE GOOD HOPE 
Shepperd Strudwick, familiar to New York audiences in such successes as 
Both Your Houses, VW ings Over Europe and End of Summer, plays a homespun 


fisherman in this Surry production. 








Press Photo Service — Prague 





A tragically suggestive characterization — Boris Godunov in the repertory 
of the Prague Opera when Prague was a proud Czech city. 














Kaj Munk, a New Danish 
Dramatist 


PER SORENSEN 


T MAY be about time to introduce to the American audience a 
dramatist who sooner or later is sure to cause discussion all over 
the Western world. Kaj Munk is his name and he has written some 
ten plays during the last ten years. He was played last season in the 
three Scandinavian capitals and his plays were received with that 
mixture of enthusiasm, repugnance and discussion which is the sign of 
an important artist and which has not been seen in Scandinavia since 
the days of Ibsen and Strindberg. 

The question of what relationship Munk has to those two great 
writers, especially to Ibsen, is natural enough; it arises when any 
Scandinavian dramatist is mentioned. A comparison of techniques is 
simple, for Munk is definitely in opposition to Ibsen, who often devel- 
oped his plays backward, letting the dialogue refer to past events 
which nevertheless contributed to the development of the catastrophe 
in the play. Ibsen’s technique has been imitated over and over; but 
never with entire success. In this respect Kaj Munk furnishes a re- 
freshing break with tradition. 

It is always possible, however, to discover points of similarity 
between two great artists. Comparisons can be drawn between Ibsen 
and Munk on the subject matter of their plays, for Munk’s dramas 
deal with personal conflicts against a background of time and circum- 
stance and they are, therefore, related to Ibsen’s latest plays, espe- 
cially to Fohn Gabriel Borkman. Munk, however, is so independent in 
his art that this must be considered only a hint for an audience un- 
familiar with the author. Critics have pointed out a certain resem- 
blance between Munk’s dialogue and Shaw’s, but the differences 
between the Irishman (Shaw) and the Dane (Munk) are so consider- 
able that it is dangerous to draw conclusions from such comment. His 
enthusiasts compare Munk with Shakespeare; his skeptics rid them- 
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selves of responsibility concerning him by denying his existence. 

Kaj Munk has written ten plays on such different subjects as 
Herod, Henry the Eighth, the Jews under German persecution, an 
idealized Duce of modern Italy and a fantastic prophet in a tiny 
Danish fishing village. Since nobody can tell which play will first 
be translated into English it may be well to tell something about 
Munk himself and about his most important dramas in order to 
provide a background for an analysis when his work is performed here. 

Kaj Munk is about forty years old and has, until recently, been 
a parson among the poor peasants and fishermen in Western Jutland. 
In spite of the fact that his dramatic output has been overwhelming 
in recent years he has succeeded in being a good minister to the de- 
manding inhabitants of his parish, and at the end of 1938 when he 
wished to resign he was urged to stay as their vicar. 

Ten years ago, when he was completing his theological studies, 
Munk read a Danish work on the history of the Hebrews where he 
came across a sentence regretting the fact that Shakespeare had 
never used the fantastic figure of King Herod in his dramas. This 
remark was the seed of 4n Idealist, begun during examinations and 
finished in his first years as a vicar. 4n Idealist was played at the Royal 
Theatre in Copenhagen but was a failure, leaving Munk himself one 
of the very few who believed in his talents as a playwright. 

The colorful Can/, next to appear, deals with England under Henry 
the Eighth. The characters are predominantly hypocrites obsessed 
by ‘cant’. Only one among them, Anne Boleyn, lacks that quality 
and her resultant downfall is vividly portrayed. 

Cant turned out to be a great success. Critics and audience were 
enchanted by it and the name of Shakespeare appeared more than 
once in the reviews. Then Munk himself wrote an article pointing out 
how weak the composition actually was and referring to 4n Idealist 
as a superior play. This appealed to the Danish sense of humor and 
made Munk both immensely popular and cordially disliked. Munk 
was in earnest, however, and years later he was justified when 4n 
Idealist, in revised form (and, it must be admitted, much improved), 
was played with success. 

An Idealist centres around King Herod, who sacrifices everything 
for the sake of power and who, possessed by the idea that he is the 
victim of God’s hate, resolves to defy God. His crimes are legion yet 
he gains in power until he is driven to kill his beloved Mariamne, 
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a sin against love which marks the beginning of his downfall. 
The Word, which followed Cant, played a full season at a small 
theatre in Copenhagen. This play is one of Munk’s strongest. In it a 
religious mystic, Johannes by name, awakens a man from death by 
his great faith, and it is witness to the play’s strength that this trite 
situation was handled with such a feeling of verisimilitude as to forbid 
laughter. With this play Munk’s fame spread over Scandinavia and 
his next works, The Selected, Love.and a modernization of Hamlet, 
although they were good pieces with many fine details, were con- 
sidered failures because people had learned to demand more of him. 
In The Victory Munk took his courage in his hands to compete 
with the dramatic events of present-day Europe. He presented an 
Italian dictator during the Abyssinian war. In masterpieces of dra- 
matic dialogue — between the Dictator, the British Ambassador and 
the Papal Legate — we follow the fight with the powers outside Italy 
and witness the struggle with the dictator’s beloved, Angelica, and 
their sons, one of whom is killed and the other wounded in the war. 
He Sits at the Crucible is, next to The Word, Munk’s most powerful 
work. The drama was played last season with deserved success in 
Stockholm and Copenhagen, and deals with Germany of today. 

Professor Mensch is a famous anthropologist, interested in nothing 
outside his laboratory. He believes in honesty in his science and he 
believes in his country. According to Mensch every German works 
only for those two things; his faith in his country is entirely uncritical. 
In opposition to him stands Professor Dorn, a caricature of a Nazi 
in uniform, whose ambition is to be Germany’s Minister of Culture. 
Many powerful hands, among them Bishop Beugel’s, are at work to 
secure this position for Mensch, their main obstacle being Mensch’s 
own objection to being pulled out of his peaceful laboratory. Another 
conflict enters when Dorn wishes to marry Fraulein Schmidt, 
Mensch’s assistant, a Jewess not recognized as such. 

Mensch discovers an original portrait of Christ, which he wishes 
proudly to present to the Fihrer; but the picture shows the Savior 
no Aryan but a Jew and for the first time Mensch faces the conflict 
between his honesty as a scientist and his devotion to the Vaterland. 

The resolution of these conflicts forms the body of the play. Yet 
Munk’s plays are not social dramas; they are personal conflicts 
against a social background. In He Sits at the Crucible Munk presents 
the entire German clerical fight in the person of Bishop Beugel. 
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Munk’s plays often appear like sublimations of his own struggles 
between doubt and faith. The almost demoniacal doubters and nihilists 
of his plays indicate how great his own fight must have been and how 
hard to overcome. He has often been censured for attacks upon the 
vicar type with the ‘velvet-tummy’ whose easy Christianity is difficult 
for a Brand-like Munk to understand. He has been severely criticized 
for offending the church and has suffered greatly under the attack. 

In reality Munk is a parson even in his plays for he preaches truth 
from the stage. His greatest characters have often been the great 
agnostics and his clericals have been shrewd politicians, but nobody 
who has seen Johannes in The Word and Bishop Beugel in He Sits 
at the Crucible can possibly question Munk’s religious sincerity. 

In this respect, and perhaps in character, too, there is a striking 
resemblance between Munk and the great Danish philosopher, Sgren 
Kierkegaard. In fact, the similarity seems to go deep; the witty, 
intellectual style and the attacks upon the too-contented church are 
merely the most obvious signs of analogy. Munk is the first great 
spiritual heir of this remarkable philosopher of the last century. 

A certain continuity exists throughout Munk’s plays. He worships 
great and absolute personalities and projects them vividly on the 
stage regardless of their negative or positive moral aspects. The 
difference between King Herod and Professor Mensch is not great so 
far as mind is concerned. They both go in for their ideas; they are both 
sincere; they never compromise and that is what matters ultimately. 
There has been a certain development, however, in Munk’s attitude 
toward life and faith during the years. It is as if his faith has grown 
more secure, as if he has written himself free of doubt. 

Another development has also taken place. Munk’s first heroes 
were beautiful in outward appearance and his villains were ugly. In 
his youth Munk adored manly beauty and associated it with great 
character. Later he abandoned this concept. King Herod is described 
as the most attractive man of his time, Professor Mensch is a rather 
oldish sissy, and Bishop Beugel is characterized as bow-legged. Spirit 
is the essential issue in Munk’s later plays and spirit makes even the 
ugliest man attractive. 

At the same time Munk is still aware of the importance of outward 
beauty and its influence on human action. Angelica, in The Victory, 
realizes that in her youth she preferred the Dictator to the more 
clever Pope because the latter lacked beauty, because, to be specific, 
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he was knock-kneed. As silly as this appears when read, it seems real 
on the stage for Munk is able to present concepts of psychological 
truth in paradoxical and witty lines. He has developed this quality 
during the course of the years and his later works especially are a 
delight to read; they are plays of few but well chosen words. 

Munk is a born playwright. He is never cautious; he is always 
credible. He never leaves empty spots in the mind after the perform- 
ance. His diction varies from sublime heights to witty repartee — 
not second to Shaw’s — from wonderful lyric pictures of hare hunts 
and everyday nature to adolescent banalities. One follows him faith- 
fully through it all for he is always real. 

Kaj Munk is still young but already his output has sent a refresh- 
ing west wind through the Scandinavian theatre. The drawing- 
room triangles which had dominated the stage were pushed aside when 
Munk came along with real theatre. His influence will be enormous in 
Scandinavia and is already felt. Only the future can show what Munk 
will mean to Anglo-Saxon countries nurtured on Shaw and O'Neill, 
but it will be strange if he does not have a word to say here too. 


From a Radio Workshop 


wo years elapsed between the radio presentations of Archibald 

MacLeish’s The Fall of the City and of Norman Corwin’s They Fly 
Through the Air. In those two years radio drama traveled as long a 
distance toward the perfection of its own essential qualities as it 
had in all the rest of its career. Much of the progress it made was 
charted on the programs of Columbia Workshop which, once a week, 
had been presenting radio plays in every form that seemed to offer 
opportunity to the inventive producer, the skilled technician or the 
promising young writer. Especially the last, for there are too many 
difficulties and too little financial reward in these experiments to 
make them a fertile field for established storytellers. 

There have been original plays in prose and verse, dramatizations of 
plays and stories on the workshop programs, and the fourteen radio 
dramas collected under the title of Columbia Workshop Plays* make a 
* Whittlesey House: $2.75. 
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good summary of the producers’ ambitions and of their goals of 
achievement. Since the plays are now offered in form for reading, they 
must of course be judged from what appears on the printed page with 
whatever help the imagination can give in recreating their broadcast 
presentation. But even with the limitation of print, the volume is 
successful — fresh, vivid and alive in its material, deft in its handling of 
new techniques and of new styles based on new mechanics. It is es- 
sentially a young man’s book and even in its failures never falls into 
the old men’s old tricks that have been the bedevilment of motion 
pictures for so long. Not all of the plays are equally good. A full half of 
them, in fact, seem dull or ineffective or banal. But a fifty percent 
average of worthwhile plays in a single volume is as much as most 
anthologies can boast, and few anthologies can show plays as simply 
and as well suited to their medium as 4 Trip to Czardis, adapted by 
James and Elizabeth Hart from the story of Edwin Granberry, Never 
Come Monday, adapted by Stephen Fox from the delightfully absurd 
story by Eric Knight, or the two verse plays which are the out- 
standing points in the volume. 

MacLeish’s The Fall of the City is recognized as a pioneering work. 
‘It was the first poetic work of permanent value to be written ex- 
pressly for the air, the first to be submitted in shape to be broadcast 
without readaptation, the first to exploit the potentialities of radio 
for activating the imagination of the listener.’ 

It will not detract in the least from Mr. MacLeish’s accomplish- 
ment to say that Norman Corwin’s They Fly Through the Air is many 
steps ahead of The Fall of the City on every count, although it un- 
doubtedly learned much from its historic predecessor. Corwin’s verse 
is good enough to stand as verse. There are passages in it made all of 
simple, homely, expressive words that Edwin Arlington Robinson 
would have enjoyed, like this introduction: 


Assume it is morning. 

You know what mornings are. 

You have seen thousands of them: 

They rise out of the East, huge as the universe, 
And stand in the sky till noon. 


Some come up dirty-faced, as though they had spent 
the night in a gutter between two stars; 

Some bluster, brandishing big winds; 

Some, at dawn, are like a streak of blood across 
where night met doom; 
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Some are all innocence, surprised to be playing 
morning to such a little earth. 
You know what mornings are: 


or this, when the plane that has destroyed a peaceful city is itself 
hit by an avenging bomb: 

This is humiliating, gentlemen, 

To reel so drunkenly 

In sight of all the sober earth. 

There’s apoplexy in your motors now 

And they will not recover. 

Sirs, I speak to you: 

Be calm! 

Sit back; 

There still is time 

To see 

A final symmetry: 

The spiral of your spinning 

Is a corkscrew in the sky. 


But there is something beside the quality of Norman Corwin’s 
verse that distinguishes his play from the earlier ones. He does not 
seem to be trying to recreate a stage before your eyes — the stage of 
the theatre or of life whereon you are accustomed to see things happen 
and to feel them in response to what you see. His words act on you 
directly; you perceive his meaning through their sound, the message 
of his play goes straight from the ear to the emotions. Although the 
eye recognizes what is happening to the planes as they rise in air, to 
the city that is bombed, to the plane as it falls to the earth on which 
the men lie dead, the sight is incidental to the impact of the play; the 
ear is your whole theatre. 

Douglas Coulter who edits the volume says that one of the general 
aims of Columbia Workshop has been to train a new group of writers, 
young men with a new point of view, approaching the material of life 
and art around them in their own way, obeying only the dictates of 
their own creation and of radio engineering. Such a welcome is both 
generous and tricky, and some of the dramas in Columbia Workshop 
Plays are proof of this danger; they indicate too much self-admiration 
for beating the machine at its game, a conquest that has nothing to 
do with art. But the best plays open up enough new vistas for drama 
to justify the enthusiasm of Columbia Workshop for its product. 
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Leonardo da Vinci Stage-manager 
| TOM SQUIRE 


eee DA vinci hated the ordinary. He wanted everything to be 
stupendous, magnificent or at least unusual. Enemies blamed this 
on his poverty and bad education. Into every painting, from the 
youthful ‘Madonna of the Rocks’ to the last sophisticated portraits 
of French fops, he intruded some contrast of color or boldness of per- 
spective that upset art critics. During his spare hours, which were 
numerous, he designed the world’s largest statues and broadest domes, 
planned to marshal enormous armies and to turn the Arno river into a 
canal, built models of sewing machines and airplanes, read the earth’s 
history from the fossils in rocks and calculated the size of the sun. 
But Renaissance princes and patrons had no money to waste on 
high-flown ideas. Lorenzo de’ Medici did not even find Leonardo’s 
pictures worth including in the new Uffizi gallery and the Pope left his 
name off the list of prominent artists summoned to Rome to decorate 
the Sistine Chapel. Lodovico of Milan stole his theories on military 
formation and rewarded him with a useless contract for an equestrian 
statue. Leonardo did, however, get one break throughout his life. 
Whether he was in Milan or Rome, Florence or Amboise, he was al- 
ways the handy-man called in to plan and stage great Court festivi- 
ties. His brain seethed with bright ideas for turning a dull Royal 
baptism into a gala celebration. He was ready to do everything from 
hammering brass to embroidering a banner or writing and speaking 
prologues and interludes in flattering verse should the occasion require. 
Always eager to jot down any idea worth keeping, Leonardo made 
hundreds of notes about these Court productions. Many were lost in 
the bonfires of the carpenter-shop and the players’ dressing-room, but 
a surprising number have been preserved. Their range is as broad and 
as varied as the artist’s mind, and they stretch from hints on how to 
manipulate artificial birds on the stage without tangling the strings 
to tart remarks on new plays by Niccold da Correggio. There are in- 
structions for sewing up checkered theatre curtains with fancy 
flounces, for making seeds pasted on masque costumes look like pearls, 
and for constructing every conceivable kind of stage machinery from 
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LEONARDO DA VINCI 


a mechanical fighting cock to the whole revolving heavens with plan- 
ets, gods and other celestial appurtenances. A few of these jottings 
have been included in Edward MacCurdy’s handsome but slightly 
pretentious edition of Leonardo’s notebooks.’ Paraphrases of many 
more appear in Madame Antonina Vallentin’s masterly and authori- 
tative life’ of the artist. Students who really wish to delve into the 
years when the last Mediaeval pageantry and the first Renaissance 
drama were fusing must turn, however, to the monumental publica- 
tion of Leonardo’s writings made by Ravaisson and Mollien a half 
century ago. It is a scattered and cryptic jumble, but out of it can be 
pieced a picture of his association with Italian and French theatres. 

The connection began back in 1468, when Leonardo was barely 
sixteen and an apprentice at Verrocchio’s studio. Florence had just 
been preserved from the barbarous attacks of Venetian condottieri 
and an epidemic of abdominal sickness. The Medici thought that a 
great tourney and masque would be appropriate and put all artistic 
arrangements into the hands of Verrocchio and his pupils. Leonardo 
and Perugino stopped figure sketching and set to draping the city 
with ivy garlands and white silk. They painted portraits of the lovely 
Lucrezia dei Donati on Lorenzo’s banners, designed and ran up mum- 
mers’ costumes, staked off and ornamented dance and theatre spaces 
and worked day and night over a silver outfit for pale-faced Giuliano 
de Medici. The celebration was a success. 

Leonardo did not have a chance to show his own skill in managing 
such an affair until twenty years later. He happened to be in Milan 
peddling his ideas on military tactics when young Duke Gian Galeazzo 
agreed to let himself be married to Isabella d’Aragona. Leonardo was 
made overseer of decorations and amusements, both for the wedding 
and for the festivities which were held the following year. He deco- 
rated the castle ballroom with the banners of many nations and 
stacked up seats in tiers and levels. His costumes for the Neapolitan, 
Polish, Alemand and French dances were the most brilliant anyone 
had ever seen and the arrival of LeGrand Turc with a band of swarthy 
wild-men made the delicate ladies swoon with delight. But at midnight 
the guests, having visited the entire earth, fixed their eyes on a white 
satin curtain which slowly rose to treat them to the grandeurs of the 
heavens — the pageant of Paradise. Inside a great gold hemisphere 


' The Notebooks of Leonardo da Vinci, Reynal and Hitchcock: $15. 
* Leonardo da Vinci, by Antonina Vallentin. Knopf: $4. 
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the dozen signs of the zodiac lighted up and made appropriate move- 
ments while the seven planets floated around. Stars went on and off 
incessantly. The complicated gearing of the stage mechanism would 
have made a most disillusioning racket if Leonardo had not stationed 
sections. of the Ducal choir at strategic points ‘to silence earthly 
noise with celestial music’. 

When, a little later, Beatrice d’Este settled in Milan as the wife of 
Lodovico, serious drama began to flourish in Tuscany and Leonardo 
had his first opportunity to design real play settings. Ferrara, Bea- 
trice’s home, had for many years boasted of a private theatre with the 
best-equipped stage in the world and a wardrobe of a hundred authentic 
costumes. The actors there did not go through endless masques and 
old-fashioned strutting pantomimes, but specialized in up-to-date ver- 
sions of Latin classics like the Menaechmi and Amphitryon. They also 
performed new plays by Niccolé da Correggio, who dared to write in 
the language everybody spoke. Beatrice summoned her band of 
players, including Ariosto, from Ferrara, commissioned dramas from 
every available poet and pestered Leonardo with suggestions and 
instructions. He must apply to his settings all the arty new discoveries 
in perspective and be more clever about mechanical novelties. 

Beatrice and Duke Gian died young, and the French nobleman 
who replaced Lodovico as ruler of Milan did not care much about the 
theatre. It was not until King Francis I invited Leonardo to live at 
the Court at Amboise that life started anew. Daily Leonardo designed 
fresh masquerades for handsome young revelers and dreamed of 
remodeling most of the French chateaux. Surrounded by money and 
an appreciative audience, his great chance as a stage-manager came 
in 1517 two years before his death. The occasion began as a divertisse- 
ment for Marguerite of Navarre and ended as a grand festival in 
honor of Lorenzo de’Medici’s marriage to a local princess. 

First came a tourney, which lasted three weeks. Leonardo’s cos- 
tumes had never been more daring or beautiful, especially the red and 
black outfit the King wore. A magnificent stage play followed. The 
Paradise pageant was revived and at a royal banquet a new device, 
one of Leonardo’s most successful contrivances, was presented. A 
large heart was placed before the King which divided and liberated a 
figure half in laughter, half in tears. Some said it referred to sacred and 
profane love, but that night Leonardo wrote in his notebook: ‘Life is 
a confusion of pleasure and pain.’ 
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from The Notebooks of Leonardo Da Vinci (Revnal and Hitchcock) 











YOUNG MAN IN MASQUERADE COSTUME 


by Leonardo Da Vinci (Royal Library, Windsor). 














THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES CHICAGO MUMMERS 


For their production of this light comedy, the Chicago Mummers Theatre 
engaged the services of Francis Bushman, matinee idol of the silent films, 
to play the part of the amusing cleric. The play was staged by Sherman 
Marks, director of the company. 
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The Tributary Theatre 





THE COLLEGE AND DANCE 

T Is important to remember when 
I considering the place of dance in 
the college and university program 
that dance first crept into the curricu- 
lum by the back door. Even today 
most coliege dance groups are spon- 
sored not by the division of fine arts 
but by the department of physical 
education. 

Nor is this strange. As long as dance 
consisted of gymnastics, folk and bal- 
let (in its debased American form) 
there was little reason to suspect it of 
any values deeper than those of exer- 
cise, recreation and public display, 
just as there was nothing in the elocu- 
tion courses of a few decades ago to 
forecast the rise of a university theatre 
movement. Dance as an art was as 
dormant in education as in the gen- 
eral culture; its awakening awaited 
the same forces which were to turn 
speech classes into theatre workshops, 
composition classes into courses in 
creative writing, and drawing classes 
into the studio production of art. 


Wisconsin: The Orchesis Idea 
While the idea that dance might be 
taught in college as a fine art goes 
back to the work of Elsa Findlay at 
Columbia University, the first person 
to achieve an autonomous position for 
dance in the college curriculum was 
Margaret H’Doubler of the University 
of Wisconsin. Imbued with the faith 
stemming equally from Isadora Dun- 
and Plato that dance could be the 
nest flowering of a person’s individ- 
ality, possessing psychological in- 
ight into the sources of dance and a 


wide knowledge of the function of 
dance in past cultures, and being in 
her own right that rarest of persons, a 
born teacher, by 1918 Miss H’Dou- 
bler had gathered around her a nucleus 
of students who wanted to do more 
with dance than the regular class 
work aliowed. 

The dance group which was formed 
called itself Orchesis. Its members 
went through a period of initiation in 
which they demonstrated both inter- 
est in and capacity for creative expres- 
sion. Ties of almost religious fervor 
bound the group together; the dance 
became for each member a means of 
emotional liberation and a source of 
communal feelings quite unlike the 
competitive spirit prevalent in other 
physical education activities. 

Technique was stressed only in so 
far as it aided and inspired the per- 
son to find herself in dance. Each year 
the group looked forward to the pres- 
entation of its best work at a public 
festival. By 1926, the conviction of its 
leader and the quality of its output 
had persuaded the academic over- 
lords to grant the dance the rank of a 
major field of study. By that time 
teachers trained in Orchesis were find- 
ing their way into departments of 
physical education throughout the 
country, and the idea of dance as an 
autonomous fine art gained ground. 
It is not too much to say that the 
genealogy of most of today’s college 
dance groups can be traced back to 
this mother-body at Wisconsin. 

The Orchesis idea, now translated 
into its present term, the dance 
group, operated within certain prac- 


tical limits. Holding fast to its concep- 
tion of dance as a li art — in that 
the emphasis was always on what the 
dance did to a girl herself in terms of 
expressional release rather than on 
what it might enable her to do with 
dance as a form of theatre — the Wis- 
consin group sought no more than 
casual contacts with the other arts, 
and until recent years held for the 
most part aloof from the world of the 
professional dancer. While it soon 
found for itself an enthusiastic and 
faithful audience, its aim was not that 
of becoming a professional perform- 
ing group. As Margaret H’ Doubler 
herself has said, the idea of expanding 
into a national organization or school 
was likewise rejected as too ambitious 
for a college art group. 

When one considers the nature of 
the liberal arts program and the actual 
history of most dance groups, this 
careful economy of purpose was 
shrewd. The average teacher of dance 
in college or university has to face the 
fact that her material, shifting every 
two, three or four years, comes with 
little or no previous dance training, 
and that unlike the drama, dance 
possesses no literature of classics 
ready for performance. At best she 
can only hope that most of her stu- 
dents will have learned to recognize 
the hungers which art feeds, that some 
few will want to follow in her foot- 
steps as teachers of dance, and that 
once or twice in a lifetime she will set 
an artist dancer on her rightful course. 


Wellesiey: Working with Drama 

The dance group idea will undoubt- 
edly continue to furnish the basic 
pattern for dance as a fine art in most 
colleges and universities. That this 
pattern can be dilated, however, in at 
least three important directions when 
the conditions are favorable is now 
being demonstrated. 

The first of these directions lies 
along the line of cooperative ventures 
with the other arts, looking towards a 
college theatre in which dance will be 
a component element. There is hardly 
a dance group in the country which at 
some time or other has not joined 
forces with the orchestra, the choir or 
the college theatre for the production 
of some standard musical or dramatic 
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composition suitable for dance. 

Few groups, however, have followed 
the lead of Wellesley College in mak- 
ing this a major purpose of their 
program. What led Wellesley’s dance 
director, Charlotte MacEwan, to this 
idea was the belief that arts shared are 
strengthened and that a dance group 
could not by its own individual efforts 
command the audience and the criti- 
cal attention which it needed and de- 
served. Starting with small-scale col- 
laborative projects involving several 
student organizations, the Wellesley 
group began in the early thirties to 
plan dance dramas which drew upon 
the services of other departments, 
particularly music and art. When a 
Verse Speaking Chorus was organized 
in 1933, the dance group started to 
work with it, coordinating speech, 
movement and setting into unified 
theatre productions. 

By 1937 the Theatre Workshop and 
the college orchestra had been in- 
cluded. Among the productions staged 
were Gluck’s Alceste and Don Fuan, 
Lord Dunsany’s King Argimenes and 
the Unknown Warrior and Yeats’ 
Fighting the Waves. Last spring brought 
forth a production of Petrouchka, with 
Stravinsky’s music but an original 
choreography. These ventures in- 
volved the working out of a form of 
acting stylized with the dance, and in 
some cases the composing of a musical 
score. 

Perhaps the most important thing 
which the Wellesley experience has 
demonstrated is that the venture into 
cooperative theatre need not stop 
with such obvious opportunities as 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. There is 
probably not a season’s program of 
the college theatre which would not 
afford at least one genuinely exciting 
problem for the dance group to tackle. 

The sharing of techniques, particu- 
larly between drama and dance, has 
been another significant gain. One spe- 
cific instance might be cited. The ac- 
tors of a university theatre lacked 
grace of movement; the members of 
the dance group failed to create a 
sense of projection. The two most 
promising members of each group 
were exchanged, with the result that 
each pair won the outstanding prizes 
for work in their respective fields. 
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Mills: The Concert Group 

A second line of enlargement has 
been the use of the professional as 
teacher of the college work in dance 
and the development of performing 
groups with professional standards 
and ideals. Many groups have from 
time to time taken advantage of the 
visits of concert artists and groups for 
periods of intensive professional in- 
struction on however simple a level. 
Mills College is one of the few which 
has gone ever farther in this direction. 
Beginning with Hanya Holm, then 
Tina Flade and now Marian Van Tuyl, 
the dance department has been headed 
by a professional artist. 

While the plan has had its ups and 
downs and certain problems are by no 
means solved, the essential feasibility 
of the idea at a college like Mills has 
been conclusively demonstrated. As 
now operating, the course of study not 
only includes intensive technical train- 
ing but a wide survey of the other arts, 
worked out in conjunction with the 
departments of drama, music, paint- 
ing, sculpture and literature. The 
dance group shared in the theatre pro- 
duction of the Trojan Women last 
spring and will take part in the fall 
presentation of Romeo and Fuliet. 

When Miss Van Tuyl came to Mills 
from Chicago University last fall, she 
brought with her four members of her 
own professional group. Enlarged to 
ten during the year, this group gave 
over thirty concerts and demonstra- 
tions, including an extensive tour. 
The group has its own accompanists 
and composer. Obviously, this sort of 
plan is possible only in an experimental 
college willing to allow students in- 
terested in dance to break away from 
the usual liberal arts course. 


Bennington: Dance Over America 
Wellesley and Mills have perhaps 
indicated the range within which a 
single college dance group can operate 
in the endeavor to add to the cultural 
values of dance the motives of pro- 
fessional interest and theatre produc- 
tion. It has remained for The Ben- 
nington Summer School of the Dance 
to demonstrate how under college 
sponsorship this pattern can be ex- 
tended beyond the range of the single 


college towards a form of national 


organization and ultimately a 
nent school of the dance. “ 

Of its two instigators and directo, 
Martha Hill, as teacher and 
already combined in her work 
several interests just described, 
brought to New York University a 
to Bennington College the idea of; 
cohesive dance group; she found 
of coordinating the activities of 4 
dance group with other arts: and) 
her classes she had begun to bring te. 
students in direct contact with 
fessional standards and ideals, | 
she and Mary Jo Shelley conggin| 
was a school in which dancer 
teacher of dance would be | 
together in an experimental atms | 
phere attuned to creative | 
ments in all the other arts and orien, | 
towards both teaching and them 
aims alike. 

Begun without elaborate blueprm 
and allowed to find its own way,t 
experiment now passes after fp 
years of tentativeness into what; 
clearly a solid and permanent fon | 
Beginning with next summer, & 
school will be incorporated as adm 
nant unit into a larger school ts 
clude divisions in each of the perfom 
ing arts, dance, drama and mm 
and with a division of theatre dep 
serving all three. The present fanih| 
will continue, with their profession 
groups in workshop production # 
an enlarged system of fellowship 
promising dancers. Two of them 
fessional artists and their groups# 
however, be associated with M 
College each summer, where the 
plan is to be matured for the 
on the west coast. 

The summer session will be 
larged to seven weeks and wil 
minate in a nine-day festival, to 
each of the three divisions of 
drama and dance will con 
cycles of completed work. 
should emerge is not only a 
summer lyric theatre but a 
point for the performing arts. 

























In summary, the pattern for 
in the American college has bege 
take definite form. Its unit will 
tinue to be the individual 
group, still largely sponsored by 
physical education department § 





In the beginning was gymnastics; now there is dance. The Wellesley Dance 
Group and Theatre Workshop comment on the disciplinary effect of Swedish 
gymnastics in the second grade, Boston 1890. The University of California 
Dance Group tell of today in their own Greek Theatre. 





Eames Studio 


| 


A scene from The Little Women as produced by the Peterborough | 


ayers. 





Robert Frost’s poem Szow presented for the first time as a play at the Bread 
Loaf School of English, under the direction of Hortense Moore, proved most 
successful. Raymond Bosworth, himself a playwright, designed the set. 





ting essentially as a division of 
the fine arts. More and more this group 
} will reach out towards the other arts, 
1 looking towards a full-range theatre. 
the visits of concert artists 
} and groups, the employment of pro- 
fessional dancers as teachers, the es- 
tablishment of performing groups, 
1} and the association with schools of 
the dance, these college groups will 
in to build the same solid base of 
cal proficiency which the little 
theatres have found indispensable. 
Finally, the development at Ben- 
i and elsewhere of what amounts 
to professional schools under college 
auspices should lead ultimately to 
those permanent schools of the dance 
which must come if the future of the 
art is to be assured. 





A TRIBUTE TO YEATS 

our or five times in its history the 
Fiabbey Theatre has issued a pub- 
lication called The Arrow. The maga- 
zine appears only when something 
very important happens, like the con- 
troversy over The Playboy or the 
struggle with Dublin Castle over the 
production of The Shewing-Up of 
Blanco Posnet. The death of William 
Butler Yeats was an obvious occasion 
for another Arrow, which appears 
with a dozen notes about the poet- 
} playwright and his work by the lead- 
ing men in England and Ireland who 
have been associated with him. 

One of the things that almost every 
essay stresses is the presence in Yeats’ 
make-up of those qualities that we 
are accustomed to think of as be- 
longing to a first-rate director, rather 
than to an introspective poet. There 
is no little theatre director alive who 
would not be proud to have said of 
him some of the things these men say 
of Yeats. There is surely no man alive 
of whom all of them could fairly be 
said. Here are a few: 

John Masefield: ‘1 remember the re- 
arks of three great men about him. 
we said: “No one in Ireland knows 
W great he is.”” One said: “He is 
ch a gentleman.” One said: “For 
ne of the Sons of Light, he is a 
arned good business man.” . . . 

“While he was still a young man, a 
ery remarkable Nationalist move- 
ent began in Ireland, and to this he 
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gave himself. He brought to it one of 
the most interesting and stimulating 
of the Irish intellects; wherever he 
touched it, he gave it life and beauty. 
His first concern was to keep out of 
the literature of the movement the 
vulgarity and insincerity of propa- 
ganda. With some others, he founded 
the Irish Literary Theatre.’ 

Gordon Bottomley: ‘He once wrote 
to me that his work for the theatre 
had been limited by his always having 
to quarry his stone before he could 
begin his statue. That was years ago: 
in the light of his completed career 
the words have a double significance 
that they did not carry at the time, 
and now it seems to me that part of 
his importance to the theatre was, 
exactly, that he could quarry stone 
for it.’ 

W. F. Turner: ‘His passionate inter- 
est in the younger poets and all that 
they were writing was pure and gen- 
erous as all true passion is. He had 
not a spark of envy or jealousy and 
indeed would linger lovingly and crit- 
ically on their verses as if they were 
his own, endeavouring to better them 
by the same method that he used with 
his own poetry.’ 

Lennox Robinson: ‘Everything he 
touched took on a new importance. 
His presence stiffened a Directors’ 
meeting, he could understand a bal- 
ance-sheet and cross-examine an au- 
ditor. Kind by nature, he could, if 
necessary, be as pitiless as Lady 
Gregory. .. . He remembered al- 
most every part taken by the players 
and was quick to discern talent in a 
newcomer and as quick to dismiss an- 
other as being without promise, and I 
seldom or never remember him to 
have been mistaken.’ 

William Rothenstein: ‘1 think of 
him always as a great aristocrat of 
letters, aiming ceaselessly to perfect 
his form and expression, holding in 
his later work to the phrase of Aris- 
totle which he was fond of quoting: 
“To think like a wise man but to ex- 
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press oneself like the common people”. 


A NEWS note reports that the direc- 
tors of the Dominion Drama Festival 
have canceled for 1940 the Festival 
whose growth from year to year has 
meant so much to Canada. In spite of 


all the difficulties involved, this seems 
a regrettable decision. A world at war 
needs the theatre and uses it to the 
full in various ways. In Canada the 
growth of amateur dramatics through 
the Dominion Festival, with its local 
plays, its regional contests and na- 
tional finals, has meant new neighbor- 
liness and cooperation in hundreds of 
villages, has brought the country to 
the city and the city to the forests and 
fields. It has brought the French and 
the English in Canada together on 
common ground more successfully 
than years of political association had 
done. It is important to the nation 
that this good work should continue. 
It does not matter if there are less en- 
tries than usual in the Festival, if it is 
more difficult to cast the plays, if some 
of the best actors are missing for good 
reason. The continuity of the spirit of 
the work is what is important today. 


ORDON Davis at the University of 
Arizona is strengthening his 
emphasis on the cooperation of the 
other Fine Arts departments in the 
production of his plays, especially 
those which must be produced more 
or less as a spectacle in an auditorium 
which seats 2700 people, with a pro- 
scenium opening of 60’. For The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew the Dance Depart- 
ment provided a ballet of 40 dancers; 
a 50-piece orchestra from the College 
of Music played in the pit; the Glee 
Clubs, men and women, sang some- 
times in costume on the stage and 
sometimes from the side galleries of 
the auditorium. For this season’s 
production of Romeo and Fuliet, Pro- 
fessor John Lowell of the College of 
Music is composing an original musi- 
cal score. 


THE National Theatre Conference 
was successful enough last year in its 
Royalty Project, directed by Barclay 
Leathem, to offer another series of 
plays to members at special rates this 
season. The special royalty arrange- 
ments can be made only on certain 
plays and to certain organizations 
‘certified by the Conference to the 
cooperating companies’. This natu- 
rally limits the field, but it is well 
that it should be so limited during 
the first years of the experiment. 
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TALENT’S PROGRESS 
Autobiography, by A. A. Milne. 
Dutton: $3. 
v Is time someone came to the de- 
fense of art that imposes no other 
punishment on its audience than the 
flow of happy tears. All credit to the 
genius whose fury, transcending all 
that common flesh can fear, chastises 
the heart. All credit to the cynic’s 
scalpel which strips our cherished and, 
we suspect, none-too-admirable val- 
ues to the bone. But when someone 
who is our peer, no more and no less, 
wisely and wittily decorates the ob- 
vious, is there nothing more to be said 
than ‘sentiment’ and ‘the heart of a 
child’? 

A. A. Milne thinks there is. His 
Autobiography is a humble, honest, 
shrewd and vigorous apo/ogia for the 
integrity of gentle art, the kind that 
storms no heavens and descends into 
no hells, that poses no momentous is- 
sues and proposes no revolutionary 
answers, that merely demonstrates 
the goods which life affords when it is 
courteously and intelligently lived. 

His defense is the story of his life. 
‘One writes in a certain sort of way 
because one is a certain sort of person; 
one is a certain sort of person because 
one has led a certain sort of life.’ 

If the writer devotes half of his book 
to his childhood and school-boy days, 
it is not, however, to establish an alibi 
for what his critics have chosen to dis- 
like in his writings. Milne’s quarrel 
with the conventions and ideals under 
which he was brought up goes deeper 
than that. As a man he had to learn to 
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come to terms with the child that he 
once was, to conquer the feeling of 
guilt (Milne does not use the term) 
which this child’s ability to win easy 
and apparently undeserved victories 
imposed upon his imagination. 

Nothing from within dictated his 
triumphs over his brothers, no touch 
of genius, no fire. He was just ‘a clever 
boy who could learn anything which 
an enthusiast taught him; a mixture 
of ambition and laziness; who liked 
learning chiefly for the victories it 
brought.’ 

That was how he came to write. He 
went to Cambridge and by accident 
became editor of The Granta. When 
the assistant editorship of Punch was 
vacant, he happened to be ‘not wholly 
the wrong person in the right spot at 
the right moment’. When the satisfac- 
tions of this mode of writing were ex- 
hausted and he was looking around for 
a way to escape, the war came and 
brought with it the luxury of writing 
plays for amusement when the soldier 
was on leave. 

When Rose Fyleman was starting a 
magazine for children, ‘she asked me, 
I have no idea why, to write some 
verses for it. I said that I didn’t and 
couldn’t, it wasn’t my line. As soon as 
I had posted my letter, I did what I 
always do after refusing to write any- 
thing: wondered how I would have 
written it if I hadn’t refused.’ So it 
went. Everything came accidentally, 
and success followed almost as a mat- 
ter of course. 

But what he wrote didn’t come so 
easily. To the genius, ideas come 
streaming; to this talent, nothing 


came at all; it had to be fetch Al 
this time there seemed to be nothing 
in Milne’s mind or heart that & 
manded to be said. ‘Ideas may drif 
into other writers’ minds, but they & 
not drift my way. . . . Theonly 
in which I can get an “idea” is to st 
at my desk and dredge for it. . | 
After hours, days, weeks of labop 
. after weeks of anguish . . , th 


germ of an idea comes into my ming’ ‘ 


What kept Milne going was s; 
the desire to write, the conviction 
whatever he wrote would be a 
job and an expression of himself. This 
I suppose, is the nature of talent whe | 
it refuses to be put down: a willy | 
craftsmanship arising out of a dep | 
joy in its exercise. ‘I like writing, by 
which I mean that I like putting dom 
certain words in a certain order, ,.. 
I gratify myself by taking as mud 
time and trouble over stage direction 
which may never be seen as I shoul 
over an inscription in stone or anis. 
escapable monument.’ 

What one discovers, then, is tht 
this Autobiography, which at first’ 
ritates one with its studied pace and 
its humorous loitering over appa. 
ently trivial details, is a first-rit 
drama. Here was a youth schooledi | 
the legendry of victorianism: fathes 
were divinely good and divinely om 
niscient; mothers were simple, wis, 
affectionate and restfully aloof; broth 
ers were one’s betters whom om 
should not excel. One was a litt 
Lord Fauntleroy, gentle and nit 
who told the truth and learned ® 
work hard. Life was a Pilgrim 
Progress whose way was set. 

A boy must be ‘manly’, the fathe 
said; but the only way this boy couil 
do it was to disobey his father's@ 
pectations and to filch his brothe| 
birthright. Or was this really tne 
‘Are one’s motives ever pure?” Iso 
asks in The Truth About Blayds. Te 
answer is that it doesn’t matter. 
goes through the Ivory Door, mes 
not a princess but a wife, works we 
discovers the simplicities of kindlinet 





and love, and comes to know happy . 





ness. 
All that the critics have said 
Milne’s plays, Belinda, The 
Road, Mr. Pim Passes By, Mi 
and Mary and the rest, is true, but 
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truth has been only half told. “His 
characters are real and show fine un- 
derstanding of human nature, but 
they are always placed in improbable 
situations;’ which is to say that their 
reality is So commonplace that it can 
be truly seen only in the mirror of 
fantasy. The things these characters 
hold to be good stir neither hatred nor 
awe, and so they are vulnerable only 
_ to a ‘sly and subtle humor’, a satire 
| whose barb is ‘concealed’. 

Their lives go the even tenor of our 
| ways; so the story is dramatically 
| ‘thin’ and the thinness has to be 
‘covered up with the charm of style’. 
There is poetry in these lives, but it 
lies so close to our everyday dreams 
that it dare be sung only in the meas- 
ures of ‘light verse’. The truths by 
and for which they live are so ap- 
parently obvious that they have to 
be invested with an aura of ‘make- 
believe’ in order to gain that distance 
which is art; and when these truths 
emerge, as they must in the end if the 
play is to be a play, so identical are 
they to what the average mortal in his 
simple imaginativeness wishes them 
to be that we are ashamed, and to hide 
our shame dub the revelation ‘senti- 
| mentality’. 

It was Dorothy Parker, Milne wrily 
recalls, who reviewed The House of 
Pooh Corner by pleasantly announc- 
ing that at page 5 ‘Tonstant Weader 
fwowed up’. To which Mr. Milne 
could have retorted that the milk of 
human kindness might well disturb a 
curdled stomach. Instead, he merely 
observes that this ‘leaves the book’ — 
and of course the rest of his writings 
— ‘oddly enough, much where it was’. 

No one can read Autobiography and 
be content with so facile an ‘out’. The 
story of misunderstood genius has 

_ often been told, but the genius is not 
the only person from whom civiliza- 
tion exacts tribute. The Maughams 
and the Milnes have a story to tell, 
too, of men whom neither convention 
hor conscience, its mirror, could keep 
from hiding their talent in a napkin. 
_ Perhaps this story has little mean- 





| 





ing for us today. That, I gather, is 
Mr. Milne’s own feeling about it. It is 
hot mere nostalgia for the past which 
moves him to say, ‘The world was not 
then the damnable world which it is 
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today; it was a world in which the 
imaginative youth could be happy 
without feeling ashamed of its hap- 
piness.” Mr. Milne does not like a 
society whose delight in crooning and 
hot music proves that it can be ‘easily 
pleased’ and which therefore is scorn- 
ful of good form and charm. And if 
we do not like him either, the ac- 
count, I suppose, is squared. 
Nonetheless, there suddenly seems 
to be a great deal of point in a life 
whose justifications are integrity and 
kindness. ‘Sweetness and light’, if you 
please, but they may be our only 
defenses against today’s bitterness 
and dark. 


GEORGE BEISWANGER 











from The Stage and the School 
The Stage and the School, by Kath- 


arine Anne Ommanney. Harper: 
$7.60. 


Le REVISED edition of Katharine 
Ommanney’s popular text, The 
Stage and the School, is new evidence 
of ‘the constantly increasing interest 
in the stage of the school during the 
past seven years, which is so notice- 
able a feature of America’s growing 
attention to the drama. The book is 
a text ‘at secondary school level’ 
covering all the techniques of the 
theatre as well as the whole range of 
the drama. It has excellent illustra- 
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DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
BALLET RUSSE (memoirs) 

Nicoles Legat $7.50 

'OMANE'’S ALBUM 

Arnold L. Haskell 3.00 
SHAKESPEARE 

Mark van Doren 3.00 
ELIZABETHAN & JACOBEAN 

PLAYWRIGHTS 

Henry W. Wells 2.75 
A METHOD OF LIGHTING THE STAGE 

(revised ed.) 

Stenley McCandless 1.50 
HANDY GREEN BOOK (Fal! edition) 50 
YEARBOOK OF SHORT PLAYS 

ed. Snook & Edenburn $2.50 
THE CLEVEREST WOMAN IN THE WORLD 

(ome-ect plays) 

Arthur Stringer 2.00 
THE PROFESSOR FROM PEKING 

S. 1. Hewing $3.00 
WHAT SAY THEY 

James Bridie 1.25 
DEAD HEAT 

Robert Vansittert 1.25 
LOT'S WIFE 

Peter Blackmore 9 
48 West 52nd St. New York, N. Y. 














THE 
BEST PLAYS 
1938-1939 
The Yearbook of the 


Drama in America 


EDITED BY 
BURNS MANTLE 


Including 10 Broadway 
hits, with long excerpt 
and summary, including 
“Abe Lincoln in Illinois,” 
“The Little Foxes,” “Phil- 
adelphia Story,’ “Here 
Come the Clowns,” etc. 
Also much valuable in- 
formation about actors, 
casts, prize awards, etc. 
With 10 stage pictures. 
545 pages. $3.00 


THE LAST 
TRAGEDIAN 
The Life Story of 
Edwin Booth 
By OTIS SKINNER 


The art and personality of 

the great actor, seen large- 

ly through his ietters. 
Illus. $3.00 


DODD, MEAD 
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START THE SEASON 
WITH A SUCCESS 
New Plays 


for immediate release 


THORNTON WILDER'S 
Pulitzer Prize Play 


OUR TOWN 


One of the greatest and most distin- 
guished plays in all modern drama. Pro- 
duction at present restricted in certain 
cities. Write for details. 












BACHELOR BORN 
MY HEART'S IN THE HIGHLANDS 
FAMILY PORTRAIT 

THE ENCHANTED MAZE 

MRS. O'BRIEN ENTERTAINS 
SPRING MEETING 

DEAR OCTOPUS 

HERE COME THE CLOWNS 
GOODBYE MR. CHIPS 

DAME NATURE 

THE MERCHANT OF YONKERS 


For future release 
THE WHITE STEED 


Outstanding Plays 


for Little eatres 


David Harum 
Wuthering Heights 
Herod and Mariamne 
















A Woman's a Fool 








‘© Be Clever) The Innocent Crime 
People at See In Theatre Street 
An American Tragedy Here Todey 
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George rgare Mystery at Greenfingers 
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Abie’s Irish R Night Must Fell 
Jane i — 
Pride and Prejudice tg ~~ i 
Pépwy of Scotlend Fresh Fields 
There's Always Juliet — The Wind and the Rai 
| Late Christopher Bean Y rind 
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tions, exercises, a useful appendix of 
plays and an elaborate bibliography 
which add to the practical value of 
the volume. 


The Aesthetic Motive, by Elizabeth 
Schneider. Macmillan: $1.75. 
Wir is it in man that makes him 
hunger for beauty? The ques- 

tion is not new, nor is Miss Schnei- 
der’s answer. Her point of departure 
is promising — man’s desire for in- 
tense and wholly untroubled mo- 
ments of experience; but instead of 
following this lead faithfully, as 
Dewey has done in 4rt as Experience, 
the author allows it to become con- 
fused with the mystic’s wish to be 
united with the universe, a formidable 
and not very enlightening idea so far 
as understanding art is concerned. 

The reader, however, who is not 
interested in bothering his head with 
such issues will find much that is 
stimulating and sound in the author’s 
observations on the purpose of art, 
the significance of the artist’s medium, 
the psychology of the artist and the 
relation between art and society. One 
sentence may serve to indicate the 
writer’s shrewdness: ‘any subject 

. . that matters to us as enjoying 
and suffering beings is a proper 
subject for art.’ 


Travelling Players, by Eleanor 
Elder. Frederick Miller, London: 
7/6. 
F™ 1919 to 1937 a van-load of 
professional troupers toured the 
highways and byways of Great Brit- 
ain under the banner of the Arts 
League of Service, bringing drama, 
dance and song to scores of communi- 
ties which hardly knew such arts even 
existed. It is the story of this odyssey, 
with its tribulations, humors and joys, 
that Eleanor Elder tells, her rightful 
story since the idea was hers and she 
saw it through as manager from 
beginning to end. Historically signifi- 
cant, since this drama-by-truck was 
the training school for many of the 
present generation of English actors 
and presided almost single-handed at 
the rebirth of amateur drama through- 
out the countryside of Great Britain, 
the book shows of what stuff genuine 
devotion to the theatre is made. 














SHAKESPEARE | 


IN AMERICA 
by EstHer CLoupMAn Duy : 


A book every Shakespeare 
must read; revealing the eh 
ing attitudes through our 
veloping national culture, 


$3.50 all 
bookstores 














Theatre-Craft 
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PLAYERS AT WORK ~ 


ACTING ACCORDING TO THE 
by Morton Eustis 
An outline of practical experience! 
nine distinguished artists in the 
ican theatre. 


ACTING: The First Six 
by Richard Boleslavsky 


Essays in dialogue form on the aft 
acting; authoritative advice, deligh 
reading. (5th printing now on 
press.) $ 


AN ACTOR PREPARES — 


by Constantin Stanislavski 


Theory and art of acting by the wold 


famous theatre director. 
one of the most precious books in the 
whole history of the art of acting” 
New York Herald Tribune. $2.50 


A METHOD OF LIGHTING 
THE STAGE 
by Stanley McCandless 
A new edition, entirely revised and 
newly illustrated, brings up to dale 
the book that has served the profes 
sional and tributary theatre as a stand 


ard text on lighting for many yeas. 
$1.50 


Order from your bookseller, or from 


THEATRE ARTS, INC 
40 E. 49 St. New York 
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courtesy New York Public Library 
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rING Dion Boucicault the actor was as famous as Dion Boucicault the ‘successful 
playwright, shrewd bargainer, brilliant showman and courageous man of 
business’ described by Frank Rahill in his article. He is seen here (centre) 

and with lone Burke and John Gibbs Gilbert in The Shaughraun as it was pro 
to date || duced at Wallack’s Theatre on November 14, 1874. 




















PLAYS 


for 


COLLEGE 


and 


LITTLE THEATRE 
USE 


New Releases 
Rocket to the Moon 
Whiteoaks 
The Gentle People 
Busman's Honeymoon 
Shadow and Substance 
The Two Orphans 
Wine of Choice 
Of Mice and Men 
American Landscape 
Dark Victory 
Missouri Legend 
The Primrose Path 
Cyrano de Bergerac 

(Brian Hooker Version) 
Future Releases 


What a Life 
Golden Boy 


On Borrowed Time 


Limited Release 
Kiss the Boys Goodbye 


(Write for full information) 
v 


COMPLETE REVISED CATALOGUE 
FREE UPON REQUEST 
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DRAMATISTS 
PLAY SERVICE, INC. 


6 East 39th Street 
New York City 













See for 
Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
Vew York, ana some to look forward to, 
with a list of those that have closed since 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 
pears tn parentheses after the title.) 


ON THE BOARDS 
GEORGE WHITE'S SCANDALS (Aug. 


28) Willie Howard puts mediocre material 
to good use and, with the help of Ben 
Blue, Ella Logan, Ann Miller and others. 
makes this revue a gay evening's enter 
tainment. 


THE STRAW HAT REVUE (Sept. 26) A 
Shubert revue, with Imogene Coca. Danny 
Kave, Meta Mata and Otto Hari. Doro 
thy Bird, Bronson Dudley 


SEE MY LAWYER (Sept. 27) The first 
( ore Abbott comedy of the season, 
with Milton Berle, Teddy Hart. Keddie 
Nuvent. Directed by kevyra Stone 


LOOKING BACKWARD 


YOKEL BOY (July 6) Lew Brown's musical 
comedy. Judy Canova, Buddy Ebsen and 
a brisk score overcome a sleazv book 


THE STREETS OF PARIS (June 10) 
A Shubert revue in the Hellzapoppin 
manner. With oldtime favorites Luella 
Gear and Bobby Clark and a spirited 
newcomer from Brazil, Carmen Miranda. 


THE PHILADELPHIA STORY (Mar. 28) 
Katharine Hepburn the chief attraction 
in a frothy Barry comedy with Van 
Heflin and Joseph Cotten. 


THE LITTLE FOXES (Feb. 75) Lillian 


Hellman’s ruthless attack on predatory 


greed given a flaming performance by 
Tallulah Bankhead. With Patricia Col- 
linge. 


ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS (Oe. 15) 
by Robert E. Sherwood. A great figure 
embodying great ideals in a play worthy 
of its subject. First production of The 
Playwrights’ Company. 


HELLZAPOPPIN 
Johnson’s rowdy revue 
companiment. 

Continued on next page 


(Sept. 26) Olsen and 
with stooge ac- 
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LORGCINES 7 


Putting your orig abe ordi- 
watch after another every” 

ss Se is far costlier than make 
ing a permanent investment in & 
Longines Watch, priced $40 and up. : 
For over 73 years wise investors 
in 77 countries have made permar 
nent investments in Longines watch” 
accuracy and dependability. 10 
world’s fair grand prizes and & 
gold medals provide gilt-edge proof | 
of the value of their investments” 
Check for yourself the prize wine 
lities of Longines accuracy, 
a tiny and dependability at your 
Longines- Wittnauer jeweler agency 
Booklet on request. ; 
LONGINES- WITTNAUER WATCH CO., INC” 
580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK,NY. 
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DECEMBER ISSUE 
THEATRE ARTS 


Kak Kk kkk 


WILLIAM SAROYAN, who 
has often confided to us his 
thoughts on plays and play- 
writing, writes a preface to 
his new play Time of Your Life, 
which comes to Broadway un- 
der the joint sponsorship of the 
Theatre Guild and Edward 
Dowling. 


VIGNETTES IN THE NEWS, 
second series, presents labor 
jeaders in the theatre industry. 
Morton Eustis tells you what 
they are like, these men who 
nearly stopped all stage and 
movie production a month or 
two ago. 


WAR and its effect on the the- 
atre is seen from different per- 
spectives in two significant 
pieces — one by Ashley Dukes 
describing the London scene, 
and the other by a Chinese com- 
mentator who opens his article 
with the challenging statement: 
“Whatever the present 
undeclared Sino-Japanese War 
has done, it has helped estab- 
lish a firm foundation for a new, 
native, spoken drama in China.” 


else 


DOCUMENTARY FILMS, 
having attained the maturity of 
a festival week at the New York 
Fair, are realistically appraised 
by George Beiswanger. 


PICTURES are an essential 
part of any theatre story. What 
qualities must a picture have to 
make it useful as news, as an 
example and as a record? The- 
atre Arts editor E. J. R. Isaacs 
attempts an answer to these per- 
plexing questions out of the 
knowledge obtained in many 
years of editing and publishing 
hundreds of theatre pictures. 


BROADWAY reviews by Rosa- 
mond Gilder; news notes, book 
reviews and fine pictures, lots 
of them, including the new 
cover feature. 
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See for Yourself, continued 


PINS AND NEEDLES 1940 (Nov. 27, 
1937) Labor Stage in a vigorous left wing 
revue directed by Robert H. Gordon, with 
music by Harold J. Rome. New sketches 
by Harold Rome and Joseph Schrank. 


TOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1933) sordid 
details of life among Georgia crackers, 
now in sixth year. 


>= 


CLOSED 
LEAVE IT TO ME! (Nov. 9, 1938—Sept. 4, 1930) 
THE AMERICAN WAY (Jan. 21-Sept. 23) _ 
NO TIME FOR COMEDY (A pr. 17—Sept. 30) 
JOURNEY S END (Sept. 18—Sept. 30) 
THEY KNEW WHAT THEY WANTED (Oct. 2- 
Oct. 14) 


LOOKING FORWARD 
THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER, 


Kaufman and Hart comedy about Alec 
Woollcott, with Monty Woolley in the 
lead. Staged by Mr. Kaufman: scenery 
by Donald Oenslager. 


SKYLARK, by Samson Raphaclson. Th 
busy business man, with Gertrude Law- 
rence as the neglected wife. Settings by 
Donald Oenslager. Producer: John Golden. 


THREE SISTERS, revival of the Chekhov 
play by the Surry Players in association 
with Dwight Deere Wiman. Cast includes 
Anne Revere, Katherine Emery, Shepperd 
Strudwick. Directed by Sam Rosen. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, adapted by 
Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur from 
a play by Ladislaus Bus-Fekete. Cast in- 
cludes Helen Hayes, Philip Merivale 
Settings by Boris Aronson. Producer: 
Gilbert Miller. 


FOO MANY GIRLS, musical with book by 
George Marion, Jr., and songs by Rodgers 


and Hart. Settings by Jo Mielziner. 
Dances by Robert Alton. Producer: 
George Abbott. 

THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE, William 
Saroyan’s new play presented by the 


Iheatre Guild in association with Eddie 
Dowling. With Mr. Dowling and Julie 
Haydon, Scenery by Boris Aronson. 


THE POSSESSED, George Shdanoff dram 
atization of Dostoievsky’s novel. Pro- 
duced by Chekhov Theatre Productions. 
Staging by Michael Chekhov. 

MARGIN FOR ERROR, melodrama by 
Clare Boothe. Cast includes Bert Lytell, 
Sam Levene, Bramwell Fletcher, Elspeth 
Eric. Directed by Otto Preminger; scen- 
ery, Donald Oenslager. Producers: Aldrich 
and Myers. 


SUMMER NIGHT, a comedy drama 
Vicki Baum and Benjamin Glazer, with 
settings by Robert Edmond Jones Louis 
Calhern, Violet Heming, Lionel Stander 
and Wesley Addy in the cast. Staging: 
Lee Strasberg. Producer: Lewis Gensler. 


by 


rOWER OF LIGHT, by Robert Ardrey. 
First production on Group Theatre 
schedule. 

VERY WARM FOR MAY, musical by 


Oscar Hammerstein and Jerome Kern 
Staging by Mr. Hammerstein; scenery 
and costumes by Vincente Minnelli. With 


Jack Whiting, Hiram Sherman, Eve 
Arden. 

SWINGIN’ THE DREAM, a “newer than 
swing” version of Midsummer Night's 


Dream on which Benny Goodman is col- 
laborating with Mendelssohn's score. Max- 
ine Sullivan, with white and negro cast. 
Producers: Erik Charell and Jean Rodney. 
THEATRE AR 
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GENNETT 


SOUND EFFECT 
RECORDS 


Most realistic sound effects ever 
reproduced electrically re- 
corded on Gennett Records. Used 
by professionals and amateurs for 
all theatrical needs. Every num- 
ber always in stock. 


Send for Free Catalog “GTA” 





We also have the largest li- 
brary of VICTOR, COLUM- 
| BIA, BRUNSWICK and 
| IMPORTED RECORD. | 
| INGS in the city. 
| Send for Free Catalog “RTA” 





Charge Accounts Invited. Free 
delivery to any part of the world. 


wnaeney COmPaAay 
NEW YORK STORES: 

111 E. 14th Street, Near Union Square 
1166 6th Ave., Near 45th Street 
BROOKLYN STORE: 
Flatbush Ave., Opp. Fox Theatre 


per 


Evenings 






















Try the original Rum & yi LP 
Maple Pipe Mixture, Blend /// Why 

No. 53, at our expense. Vy 5 
Every shred infused with Le 
genuine Jamaica Rum 4 ti 

and pure Vermont Maple 
Sugar. Original price 
70 cents.. Now 25 
cents everywhere. 
TRIAL SIZE POUCH 
15 CENTS. Write for 
your free sample 
Give origina! Rum & Mapic 


5, 8 and 16 ot Levelt 
Canssters on attractive Xmas Gift boxes. 


RUM & MAPLE TOBACCO CO 





See for Yourself, continued 


Paul 
Joshua Logan with 


MORNINGS AT SEVEN, comedy by 
Osborn. Staged by 
scenery by Jo Mbielziner. 
Dwight Deere Wiman 


Producer: 


KEY LARGO, by Maxwell Andersen, re 
placing Madam, Will You Walk as first 


production of Playwrights’ Company. 


Cast includes Paul Muni, Uta Hagen, 
Jose Ferrer, Frederic Tozere, Charles 
Waldron. Staging, Guthrie McClintic; 


scenery, Jo Mielziner. 


DANCE EVENTS. Oct. 26—Nov. 16, Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Metropolitan 
Opera House. Nov. 1, Bali and Java 
Dancers with Devi Dja, Brooklyn Insti 
tute of Arts and Sciences. Nov. 11, Graff 
Ballet, Washington Irving High School 















THE GRACIOUS HOsT 
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RIRKREBY HOTELS. 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY Provincetown Theatre 
of MUSIC * DRAMA * DANCE inc STUDIO OF DRAMA 


Professional Training and Practical Experience in Productions for 


STAGE * RADIO * OPERA © CONCERTS ea? ACTING 


Drama: ROBERT PORTERFIELD, STEWART CHENEY, DONALD Act by 
WETMORE, EDWARD HALE, ELENA BALIEFF. 
Playwriting: Donald Wetmore. Student pleys rehearsed by Actors Group Where the untalented and the wealthy 
Musie: Povie Frijsh, Thalia Sebanieeva, H. Maurice Jacquet, Marion Bauer, Mrs. W. H. Zay dilettanti are rejected 

Plano: Charles Neegele, Baroness Errante. > 

SE Uiddess Drone tence: Ques do Cote ee REGINALD GOODE 
CONSULTANTS: John Martin, Margaret Anglin, Philip Barry, Arthur Hopkins, Gertrude 


Lawrence, Winifred Lenihan, Edward Sheldon Ss T Oo Cc 4 T M4 E AT R bE Ss 


Intensive Correlated and Separate Courses, Day and Evening — New Term: Nov. 27th. 
Annette C. Herter, Ex. Dir. 114 East 64th St. Robert Porterfield, Assoc. Dir, 
, Winter: HOLLYWOOD 
Summer: CLINTON HOLLOW, N. Y. 

















J 
| TOAAARA | » ene A Broadway success produced every 
AY K A R H A N 0 VA’ © save: “I entered the Fhendere week. Every part played by a student 
Irvine Studio for the Theatre under the personal direction of 
and that was the smartest move I 
SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE ever made toward a theatrical R E G | N A L D G @) 0 D . 
Courses Offered in Day Session: 
Technique of Acting Voice REGISTRATION OPEN THE MOST PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN 
Scenes (Professional Actors) Diction 24th Annual Session 
De thorough, professional training AMERICA — SPONSORED BY ALL 
Stage Make-Up nce 
Eurythmy Fencing | STAGE @ SCREEN @ RADIO LEADING PRODUCERS 
Stage and Costume Design | | Weekly productions in model theatre, seen 


by Theatrical Agents and Talent Scouts. 


Free auditions. Career consultations. 


Special Evening Session 


Saturday Group for Juniors For Booklet write 











Coaching for Parts CHILDREN’S PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
a 5873 Franklin Avenue 
FRANCES DEITZ, Managing Director 
29 W. $6 ST., N. Y. THE | RV I N E Hollywood, California 
COlumbus 5-5834-5 STUDIO FOR THE THEATRE 














—_—— 15 WEST 67th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


geN ott | THE ACTORS AND WRITERS THEATRE 

















RECORDS | announces 
Most realistic sound effects ever | Training for actors and writers in active 
reproduced . . . electrically re- 


corded on Gennett Records. Used association with a professional company. 
by professionals and amateurs for 
all theatrical needs. Every num- 
ber always in stock. Director: Registrar: 

Send for Free Catalog “GTA” FANNY BRADSHAW 45 East 60th St., New York City 


We also have the largest li- | 
brary of VICTOR, COLUM- | 
BIA, BRUNSWICK and 
IMPORTED RECORD- 
INGS in the city. 








Wew York School | we RADIO 























Send for Free Catalog “RTA” | ho TW ip. nf T ( €i N ] lJ 7 
ie | ok the eatte vy Bi 
Charge Accounts Invited. Free ¥ America's foremost institu- 
delivery to an: part of the world. Directed by Elizabeth B. Grimbell {t tion of professional radio 
Training for Stage — Screen — Radio N training for singers, actors, 
Broadway Successes Trained under Miss Grimball q speakers, and announcers. 
— Atwater imald Cook, “style Kee as - This school, now in its fifth 
SUSTRUMENT COMPANY Cynthia Arden, “Tobecco Rood” rr points with great pels to the 
NEW YORK STORE Helen Gehagen, Dramatic Ster rcentage of its students en- 
111 E. 14th Street, Jy ay Maria Gambarelli of Metropoliten Opere - in commercial radio work. 
1166 6th Ave., Neer 45th Street Student Productions before Agents. Affiliated 
BROOKLYN STORE: Summer Theatre for qualified students Western Electric and R.C.A. Eq ~ 
Flatbush Ave., Opp. Fox Theatre Winter Term Starts January 2nd. Recordings — Auwdstions. 
Pm — SLONGE MIAN CURA, Ss 
° 
*s 119 West 57th St., New York City | a 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 
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